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Jesse  J.  Guidry,  Secretary 


comments 


In  January,  by  law  and  by  custom, 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Louisiana  workers  will  be  receiv- 
ing sets  of  flimsy  forms  that  indicate 
their  earnings  for  the  current  year 
and  the  amount  of  federal  and  state 
taxes  that  have  been  withheld  from 
their  pay. 

They  are  W-2  forms  and  constitute 
the  basis  on  which  an  individual's 
income  tax  will  be  computed.  These 
forms  will  be  mailed  out  to  persons, 
or  handed  to  them,  by  the  million  in 
America.  In  the  months  that  follow 
immediately  Americans  will  go  about 
the  chore  of  preparing  or  assisting  in 
the  preparation  of  their  individual 
income  taxes. 

In  Louisiana,  as  well  as  in  20  other 
states,  those  cheap  paper  forms  rep- 
resent the  basis  of  a  gift  for  wildlife. 
This  is  particularly  true  for  nongame 
forms  of  wildlife  in  most  of  the 
participating  states. 

The  program  of  designating  a 
part  or  all  of  the  refund  due  on  state 
income  tax  forms  for  wildlife  is  a 
relatively  new  way  of  raising  money 
for  wildlife  and  it  is  rapidly  gaining 
popularity.  It  has  particular  appeal 
for  persons  who  are  not  interested 
in  hunting  or  fishing  but  want  to 


contribute  funds  to  benefit  wildlife. 

Colorado  led  the  way  in  this  new 
program  for  a  wildlife  check-off  on 
state  income  tax  returns.  It  raised 
close  to  $3  million  in  the  five  tax 
years  that  began  in  1977  when  it 
initiated  the  program. 

Other  states  quickly  realized 
similar  check-off  programs  might  be 
the  answer  to  their  nongame  manage- 
ment funding  needs. 

In  some  of  the  states,  such  as 
Colorado,  New  Jersey  and  Virginia, 
the  income  tax  check-off  funds  are 
collected  solely  to  benefit  nongame 
species.  In  other  states,  including 
Louisiana,  New  York,  and  New 
Mexico,  the  funds  are  for  both  game 
and  nongame. 

In  all  2 1  states,  the  response  of 
taxpayers  has  been  tremendous.  Min- 
nesota, for  example,  began  a  check- 
off program  in  1980  and  raised 
$523,000  the  first  year  — the  largest 
amount  received  by  any  state  in  the 
first  year  of  its  program. 

In  Louisiana,  the  check-off  for 
wildlife  is  the  result  of  Act  784  of 
the  1981  Louisiana  Legislature.  It 
provides  that  every  Louisianian  who 
files  an  individual  state  income  tax 
return  and  who  is  entitled  to  a  refund, 
can  donate  all  or  any  portion  of  his 
refund  to  the  Louisiana  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 

The  act  specifies  that  the  donated 
money  is  "to  be  used  only  by  the 
commission  for  preservation,  protec- 
tion, perpetuation  and  enhancement 
of  game  and  nongame  wildlife  and 
its  habitat  in  this  state." 

It  is  my  personal  belief  that 
Louisiana's  first  year  with  such  a 
program  indicates  that  there  is 
tremendous  potential  for  increased 
success. 

On  1981  tax  returns,  35,553 
individuals  in  Louisiana  collectively 
gave  $316,058.  The  exact  figure  for 
the  amount  donated  on  1982  returns 
will  not  be  known  until  March.  There 
is  a  delay  in  reaching  final  figures  for 
each  tax  year  because  some  taxes 
are  paid  quarterly,  and  some  are 
delinquent  or  late.  It  follows  that  it 
takes  time  for  the  Department  of 
Revenue  and  Taxation  to  come  up 
with  a  final  audit. 


On  the  1981  tax  return  forms, 
individuals  could  designate  if  they 
wished  their  donations  to  go  to  game 
or  nongame  wildlife,  or  part  of  the 
donation  to  each.  But,  to  simplify 
the  forms  and  the  bookkeeping  in- 
volved, the  forms  were  changed  in 
1982  to  include  only  one  space  for 
a  donation  to  wildlife,  with  no 
breakdown  for  game  or  nongame. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
1981,  with  separate  lines  for  game 
and  nongame,  $209,290  was  donated 
for  game,  and  $106,768  for  nongame. 

Although  the  act  says  the  donated 
money  can  be  used  for  both  game 
and  nongame  wildlife,  the  depart- 
ment plans  to  use  most  of  the  money 
to  fund  a  new  nongame  wildlife 
management  program  for  the  state. 

Comprehensive  plans  have  been 
drawn  up  for  the  new  program  to  go 
into  effect  July,  1,  1984.  A  nongame 
section  is  being  created  within  the 
department  and  three  professional 
biologists  will  be  hired  for  the  new 
section  to  get  it  started. 

For  persons  who  might  have 
believed  in  years  gone  by  that  wild- 
life managers  were  concerned  only 
with  forms  of  wildlife  that  could  be 
hunted,  and  fish  that  could  be  taken 
for  recreation  or  commerce,  this  new 
program  becoming  so  popular 
nationally,  as  well  as  in  Louisiana, 
provides  a  new  concept  in  habitat  im- 
provement and  wildlife  management. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  mention 
that  nature  trails  are  also  included  in 
this  nongame  wildlife  program.  At  the 
present  time,  there  is  only  one  such 
trail  maintained  by  the  department. 
That  is  on  the  Pearl  River  Wildlife 
Management  Area.  Under  the  non- 
game  program,  there  will  be  many 
others.  These  trails  lend  themselves 
to  birdwatching  and  wildlife  photo- 
graphy, or  simply  enjoyment  of  the 
outdoors. 

When  your  W-2  forms  come  to 
hand,  let  the  packets  serve  as  remind- 
ers that  everyone  has  an  opportunity 
to    give  to  wildlife. 

For  full  details,  I  urge  you  to 
read  a  comprehensive  article  on  the 
nongame  program  and  the  tax  check- 
off program.  It  will  be  found  on  page 
26  of  this  issue. 
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September  13,  1983  was  a  historic  day  for  Louisiana.  The 
act-of-sale  was  signed  for  10,232  acres  in  the  Atchafalaya 
basin  — land  purchased  by  the  state  to  be  dedicated  for 
all-time  public  use. 
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A  donation  of  all  or  part  of  your  state  tax  refund  to  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  will  help  fund  the 
state's  new  nongame  wildlife  program. 
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ATCHAFALAYA 
■REQUISITION 


By  McFadden  Duffy 
Photography  by  Mark  Saltz 


September  13,  1983 
"This  is  a  momentous  and  his- 
toric day  in  Louisiana.  We  all 
have  good  reason  to  celebrate 
this  acquisition,  that  will  provide 
public  enjoyment  and  wilderness 
preservation  for  all  time.  I  am 
excited  that  this  living  legacy 
will  be  preserved  forever.  Present 
and  future  generations  of  Loui- 
sianians  will  have  access  to  vast 
areas  of  beautiful  forests  and 
swamps,  and  the  creatures  who 
inhabit  them  will  remain  for  their 
enjoyment.  There  is  no  greater 
legacy  we  can  leave  to  our  child- 
ren than  a  safe  and  healthy  en- 
vironment, and  wilderness 
preservation  is  essential  in 
reaching  that  goal'.' 

Governor  David  C.  Treen 

In  many  ways  it  seemed  like  a  normal 
day  in  the  rest  area  at  the  Butte  LaRose 
exit  on  Interstate  Highway  10  in  the 
middle  of  the  Atchafalaya  basin.  Big 
18-wheel  trucks,  headed  both  east  and 
west,  eased  down  the  off-ramps  and 
parked,  the  drivers  taking  a  break  to 
relax  and  rummage  through  handy 
lunch  boxes. 

Out-of-state  automobiles  and  pickup 
trucks  sporting  a  dozen  different  state 
license  plates  swung  into  the  parking 
bays  and  tourists/travelers  climbed 
out  to  stretch  their  legs  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  pause  in  their  journey. 

What  certainly  attracted  their  at- 
tention and  indicated  that  it  was  no 
ordinary  day  at  the  Butte  LaRose  rest 
area  was  the  red,  white  and  blue  bunting- 
decorated  stage,  surrounded  by  festive, 
potted  greenery,  a  centered  rostrum, 
and  the  entire  facing  driveway  studded 
with  television  cameras  mounted  on 
tripods. 
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The  fact  that  a  flat-bed  truck  was 
fitted  out  with  amplifiers  and  dozens 
of  pieces  of  high-quality  sound  equip- 
ment, serving  as  a  stage  for  a  classic 
Cajun  band  known  as  the  "Atchafalaya',' 
also  indicated  that  something  special 
was  going  to  take  place. 

The  stage,  the  band,  and  a  throng 
of  about  300  specially  invited  guests  all 
indicated  that  it  was  far  from  a  usual 
day  at  the  Butte  LaRose  rest  area. 

By  11  a.m.,  most  of  the  chairs  on 
the  stage  were  occupied.  Among  Gov. 
David  C.  Treen's  and  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Secretary  Jesse  J.  Guidry's 
special  guests  on  the  stage  were  Newman 
Trowbridge,  John  Christian,  George 
Nash,  Andrew  Jones,  Kai  Midboe,  Edgar 
Veillon,  Charles  Fryling,  Doris  Falken- 
heiner,  Foster  "Foxy"  Sanders,  Oliver 
Houck,  Gene  Haggard,  and  others  who 
would  participate  in  ceremonies  mark- 
ing this  historic  purchase  of  land  in 
the  Atchafalaya  basin. 

Jesse  J.  Guidry,  serving  as  master 
of  ceremonies,  opened  the  official 
program  promptly  at  11  a.m.  He  re- 


called that  Butte  LaRose,  site  of  the 
signing  of  act-of-sale  for  some  10,232 
acres  of  land  to  be  dedicated  for  all- 
time  public  use,  was  once  the  site  of  a 
town  called  Atchafalaya,  located  in 
the  heart  of  the  basin. 

Aside  from  that  momentary  glimpse 
into  the  past,  Guidry  said:  "We're  try- 
ing to  see  that  the  Atchafalaya  basin 
remains  as  we  know  it  today,  for  years 
and  generations  to  come.  What  has 
happened  in  the  past  is  gone.  We  are 
looking  to  the  future. 

"This  is  a  most  important  day  in 
the  history  of  Louisiana''  he  remarked, 
"and  a  significant  occasion  for  many 
persons  who  have  worked  tirelessly 
for  a  decade  toward  the  dramatic  hour 
when  men  and  women  who  have  labored 
together  in  a  good,  common  cause  come 
together  to  see  the  fruits  of  their  ef- 
forts . . .  the  signing  of  a  document  that 
will  affect  the  quality  of  life  in  Louisiana 
for  generations  to  come. 

"It  does  not  bring  to  a  final  close 
what  United  States  history  will  ulti- 
mately record  as  a  victory  for  man, 
and,  preservation  and  management  of 
an  almost  priceless  area  of  wilderness 
and  wildlife  habitat'1  Guidry  said, 
"rather,  it  marks  the  start  of  an  ongoing 
program  of  land  acquisitions  that  will 
not  be  complete  until  a  great  percentage 
of  this  rich  Atchafalaya  basin  has  been 
preserved  for  public  use  for  all  time. 

"Then,  and  only  then,  will  all  of 
those  who  have  contributed  to  this 
cause  be  able  to  say  'We  went  the  full 
distance'." 

The  Atchafalaya  land  actually  pur- 
chased shortly  after  his  opening  remarks 
and  introduction  of  Gov.  Treen,  con- 
sisted of  two  parcels  of  land  in  Pointe 
Coupee  and  St.  Martin  parishes.  The 
purchased  land  is  east  of  the  Atcha- 
falaya River,  near  Little  and  Big  Alabama 
bayous.  The  property  can  be  reached 
by  road  from  both  U.S.  Hwy.  190  and 
Interstate  Hwy.  10,  from  the  east  or 
west. 
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The  Atchafalaya  land  purchased  by  the  department  consists  of  two  parcels  in  Pointe  Coupee  and  St.  Martin  Parishes. 
The  areas  are  easily  reached  from  Hwy.  190  and  Interstate  10. 


It  was  clearly  stressed  that  the  new 
public  land  will  not  be  available  for 
public  hunting  during  the  current  1983- 
84  seasons,  because  buy-sell  agreements 
reached  between  the  landowners  and 
the  State  of  Louisiana  provided  that 
the  former  landowners  be  allowed  to 
honor  existing  hunting  leases  through 
January  31,1984. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  the  wildlife 
department  to  properly  designate  the 
boundaries  of  the  new  public  tracts  to 
preclude  unintentional  trespass  of 
lands  that  were  not  included  in  the 
September  13  act-of-sale. 

Jesse  Guidry  lost  little  time  in  in- 
troducing Gov.  Treen,  and  it  was  an 
elated  governor  who  quickly  described 
the  quality  of  the  land  that  was  to  be 
purchased  in  minutes  ahead,  a  governor 
who  had  quarterbacked  a  multi-faceted 
team  of  players  into  a  formidable  group 
that  had  brought  to  a  conclusion  a 
decade-old  battle  over  the  final  fate 
of  a  great  portion  of  the  Atchafalaya 
basin. 

In  his  prelude  to  the  actual  signing  of 
the  act-of-sale,  Gov.  Treen  called  the 


land  "excellent  in  terms  of  topography'.' 

"It's  very  high  land,  subject  to  com- 
mercialization, which  would  have  taken 
place  if  we  had  not  negotiated  to  buy 
it"  he  said.  "It  was  high  enough  to  be 
converted  for  agricultural  purposes'.' 

Gov.  Treen  told  the  audience  that  the 
land  being  purchased  has  high  densi- 
ties of  white-tailed  deer,  squirrel,  rabbit 
and  woodcock,  and  is  a  migration  area 
for  such  waterfowl  as  wood  ducks  and 
mallards.  He  also  described  it  as  valuable 
habitat  for  furbearing  animals,  alliga- 
tors, a  host  of  shorebirds,  wading  birds 
and  songbirds. 

"Basically"  Gov.  Treen  said,  "it's  an 
oasis  for  hunting,  fishing,  bird  watching, 
nature  studies,  and  dozens  of  related 
outdoor  activities'.' 

The  ceremony  on  the  stage  moved 
quickly  into  the  actual  act-of-sale.  Under 
a  hot  September  sun,  the  landowners 
and  vendors— John  Christian,  president 
of  Sherburne  Land  Co.;  Judge  Andrew 
Jones,  president  of  Slaughter  Land  Co.; 
and  George  Nash,  were  presented  with 
a  check  for  $12,279,516.  The  necessary 
papers  were  signed  and  a  big  hunk  of 


the  Atchafalaya  basin  passed  to  the 
all-time  ownership  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana. 

The  real  reason  that  day  in  September 
is  considered  to  be  a  historic  event 
by  landowners,  sportsmen,  conserva- 
tionists, the  state,  and  the  U.S.  Corps 
of  Engineers  is  because  it  symbolized 
the  ending  of  just  over  a  decade  of 
debate  over  the  Atchafalaya  basin. 

As  soon  as  the  papers  were  signed, 
Gov.  Treen  called  on  Newman  Trow- 
bridge, counselor  for  the  Louisiana 
Landowners  Association.  He  was  the 
first  of  seven  official  speakers  on  the 
program  that  day. 

Others  were  Foster  "Foxy"  Sanders 
III  of  Save  The  Atchafalaya  Basin,  Inc.; 
Oliver  Houck,  representing  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation  and  the  Environ- 
mental Defense  Fund;  Edgar  Veillon 
of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation; 
Charles  Fryling  of  the  Sierra  Club;  Gene 
Haggard,  representing  Dow  Chemical, 
which  made  a  large  donation  of  Atcha- 
falaya lands  to  the  state  under  the  Treen 
administration;  and  Doris  Falkenheiner 
of  the  Audubon  Society. 
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Gov.  Treen  was  also  praiseful  of  the 
catalytic  roles  played  by  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Secretary 
Jesse  Guidry  and  Kai  Midboe,  his  special 
representative  on  environmental  affairs. 
Both,  he  said,  had  played  significant 
roles  in  putting  the  package  together. 

As  first  of  the  guest  speakers  that 
day  on  the  stage,  Newman  Trowbridge 
put  i/\to  words  what  certainly  must 
have  been  running  through  the  minds 
of  those  several  hundred  people  par- 
ticipating in  the  ceremonies. 

"If  someone  had  suggested  to  me  in 
1975  that  on  September  13, 1983,  we'd 


be  standing  here  doing  what  we  are 
doing  today,  that  statement  would  have 
been  met  with  at  least  skepticism"  Trow- 
bridge said.  "The  fact  that  we  are  here 
after  that  many  years  of  controversy 
and  hard  work  is  the  highest  com- 
mendation to  a  lot  of  people  who 
worked  very  hard  and  many  of  whom 
are  represented  on  this  platform  today. 
My  thanks  goes  out  to  everyone  of 
those  groups,  and  to  the  governor,  and 
everyone  else,  and  there  are  144  of  them 
who  serve  in  the  legislature  who  also 
deserve  our  thanks  for  appropriating 
the  money  and  making  the  funds  avail- 


Go  v.  Treen  (top  and  at  podium  below)  described  the  historic  land  purchase 
to  a  crowd  of  some  300  at  an  outdoor  signing  ceremony  September  13.  Treen  was 
joined  on  stage  by  a  number  of  distinguished  individuals  participating  in  the 
ceremony  that  day,  including  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  secretary  Jesse  J.  Guidry  who 
served  as  master  of  ceremonies  (seated  far  left). 
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able  to  do  this!' 

Gov.  Treen  then  called  upon  Foster 
Sanders  III  of  Save  The  Atchafalaya 
Basin,  Inc. 

After  thanking  a  number  of  indivi- 
duals who  had  a  hand  in  what  was 
taking  place  that  day,  Sanders  gave 
special  thanks  to  the  sportsmen  of  the 
state,  saying:  "The  last  group  I  would 
like  to  thank  is  the  group  I've  tried  to 
represent  over  the  past  few  years,  and 
you  won't  see  a  lot  of  these  people 
making  speeches,  but  I  am  referring  to 
the  sportsmen  of  the  state,  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Baton  Rouge  Sports- 
men's League,  the  East  Ascension 
Sportsmen's  League,  the  Clio  Sports- 
men's League,  the  Jefferson  Rod  and 
Gun  Club,  and  the  Southwest  Louisiana 
Bird  Hunters  Association. 

"The  sportsmen  of  this  state ...  a  lot 
of  people . . .  include  themselves  in  this 
characterization  . . .  they  are  the  people 
who  put  the  political  force  to  bear  and 
came  to  this  agreement  that  we  were 
able  to  reach'.' 

Gov.  Treen  then  introduced  Oliver 
Houck,  representing  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation. 

"Speaking  for  the  largest  conserva- 
tion agency  in  this  country,  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation"  Houck  said,  "and 
also  for  its  Environmental  Defense 
Fund,  let  me  say  that  what  is  happening 
here  today  from  a  national  perspective 
is  an  awesome  surprise.  It  is  like 
watching  a  sunrise  from  a  place  where 
you  never  saw  it  rise  before.  Here, 
we  have  Louisiana  taking  the  lead,  not 
as  the  nation's  oil  and  gas  service 
man,  but  as  its  state  and  its  govern- 
ment with  the  wisdom  to  take  a  little 
piece  of  itself  and  invest  it  for  the 
future.  And,  as  I  saw,  looking  at  the 
horizon  in  other  states  from  Alaska 
to  Florida,  you  don't  find  this  kind  of 
light  anywhere,  or  the  kind  of  money 
that  is  being  offered  in  the  importance 
of  the  resources,  or  in  the  degree  of 
cooperation  which  is  phenomenal  seen 
here  today,  with  the  state,  with  private 
interest,  with  the  public  all  representa- 
tive!' 

Gov.  Treen  then  called  on  Charles 
Fryling  of  the  Sierra  Club  who  said  in 
part:  "It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  here 
today,  and  I  would  like  to  say  that 
since  the  founding  of  the  Delta  Chapter 
of  the  Sierra  Club  back  in  1969,  one 


Habitat  for  oiols 

songbirds,  alligators, 

deer  and  a  host  of  other 

wildlife  and  plantlife, 

10,232  acres  of 

beautiful  Atchafalaya 
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purchased  and  dedicated 

to  all-time  public 
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of  its  highest  priorities  has  been  the 
Atchafalaya.  And  you  have  brought  it 
to  the  forefront  and  everyone  of  our 
members  truly  thanks  you  for  the  job 
that  you've  done,  and  I'm  sure  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  other  environment- 
alists, conservationists,  and  sportsmen 
throughout  this  state  and  throughout 
the  nation  who  also  thank  you,  thank 
these  gentlemen  who  have  agreed  to 
sign  and  sell  their  lands  and  are  grateful 
that  we  have  a  showplace  here  in 
Louisiana  that  is  spectacular." 

"People  in  the  future  will  thank  you, 
will  thank  everyone  who  participated, 
the  legislature  and  all,  when  they  come 
and  use  the  land  and  enjoy  it  — the 
hunters  and  fishermen,  the  nature 
watchers  — when  they  are  enjoying  the 
beautiful  Atchafalaya.  I  think  everyone 
in  the  future  and  all  today  are  very, 
very  happy.  And  everyone  will  want 
to  see  fulfillment  of  the  entire  Atcha- 
falaya plan'.' 

Gov.  Treen  then  called  upon  Edgar 
Veillon  representing  the  Louisiana  Wild- 
life Federation  who  said  in  part:  That 
he  represented  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  and  that  the  national  group 
wished  to  convey  its  appreciation  and 
respect  to  the  sportsmen,  the  landowners 
and  everyone  who  had  worked  so  long 
and  so  hard  for  10  years  to  bring  about 
that  historic  first  purchase  under  the 
Atchafalaya  plan. 

Veillon  also  expressed  regret  that  the 
late  Charles  Bosch  and  Dr.  Leslie  L. 
Glasgow  were  not  there  to  see  the  final 
moment  of  reality. 

Also  speaking  at  the  ceremonies  was 
Gene  Haggard  of  Dow  Chemical  Com- 
pany which  made  the  huge  donation 
of  land  in  the  Atchafalaya  that  gave  a 
final  push  toward  reality  of  the  Treen 
plan  for  the  basin. 

Final  speaker  of  the  day  was  Doris 
Falkenheiner,  representing  the  Audubon 
Society,  one  of  the  many  conservation 
organizations  that  had  played  such  an 
important  role  in  bringing  about  a 
final  solution  to  the  settlement  of  the 
Atchafalaya  controversy. 

Gov.  Treen  concluded  the  formal 
ceremonies  by  paying  high  tribute  to 
Kai  Midboe  for  the  major  contribution 
he  had  made  toward  resolution  of  the 
controversy  and  the  initial  purchase  of 
land  by  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

It  was  a  historic  day  at  Butte  LaRose! 
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A 

SPECIAL 

TBUCK 

By  Wade  Byrd 

For  Jimmy  Nowell  of  West  Monroe,  every  deer 
hunting  experience  is  rewarding.  But  one  fine  buck 
in  particular  stands  out  in  his  memory. 


It  was  already  cold  and  getting  colder  by  the  minute  as 
the  twilight  glow  that  precedes  darkness  slowly  settled  over 
the  woods  around  him.  For  the  second  day  in  a  row,  Jimmy  was 
sitting  motionless  in  his  tree  stand  waiting  for  the  big  buck 
he  was  certain  would  show  up  sooner  or  later.  His  keen 
anticipation  was  fueled  by  the  spectacle  of  a  small  herd  of 
does,  yearlings  and  one  spike  feeding  on  the  large  sweet  white 
oak  acorns  that  littered  the  forest  floor  beneath  him. 

It  was  one  of  those  rare  occasions  when  everything  was 
perfect.  Jimmy  had  a  sixth  sense  during  such  times  — a  little 
voice  in  the  back  of  his  brain  that  alerted  him  in  advance  of 
imminent  success.  During  those  few  moments  just  before  the 
kill,  he  always  felt  as  if  all  his  past  experiences  were  but 
stepping  stones  on  a  pathway  leading  directly  to  that  very 
place  and  time. 

In  many  ways  this  feeling  was  right  on  the  money.  It  was  his 
passion  for  hunting  fanned  by  years  of  happy  experiences  that 
brought  him  to  this  spot  in  the  first  place  and  it  was  his  skill 
gained  during  countless  hours  of  scouting  and  study  that  gave 
him  the  confidence  to  pass  up  relatively  easy  targets  and 
wait  for  the  big  buck  he  was  certain  would  come. 

This  fascination  Jimmy  Nowell  was  exhibiting  for  the 
Louisiana  white-tailed  deer  began  when,  at  the  age  of  16,  he 
bagged  a  buck  "completely,  totally  by  accident"  while  still 
hunting  on  the  Russell  Sage  Game  Management  area.  That  was 
more  years  ago  than  he  likes  to  admit,  and  since  that  time  he 
has  become  somewhat  of  a  legend  among  serious  deer  hunters 
in  northeast  Louisiana.  Many  bemoan  what  they  feel  is  his 
incredible  luck,  when  in  actuality  luck  has  very  little  to  do 
with  his  well  known  success. 
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I  met  Jimmy  recently,  and  while  sitting  in  the  living  room  of 
his  West  Monroe  home,  surrounded  by  a  few  of  his  many 
handsome  trophies,  he  relayed  to  me  just  a  portion  of  his 
love  for  and  knowledge  of  the  Louisiana  white-tailed  deer. 

Jimmy  has  passed  his  love  of  the  outdoors  along  to  his  wife 
Janet  and  has  watched  with  pride  her  transformation  from  a 
nervous  beginner  on  her  first  hunt  in  1968,  two  years  after 
their  marriage,  to  the  avid  sportswoman  and  successful  scout 
and  hunter  she  is  today.  Their  countless  shared  experiences 
have  added  another  dimension  to  an  already  strong  and  happy 
marriage.  Their  son  James,  14,  the  youngest  of  two  children, 
is  following  right  along  in  their  footsteps.  He  has  already  bagged 
five  deer  in  only  two  years  of  hunting. 

Having  asked  Jimmy  to  recall  some  of  his  more  memorable 
deer  hunting  experiences,  I  watched  as  he  carefully  thumbed 
through  a  small  filing  cabinet  of  pictures,  each  carefully 
labeled  with  day,  place,  size  of  deer,  and  occasionally  such 
detailed  information  as  what  the  deer  had  been  eating  (contents 
of  stomach).  He  stopped  at  the  picture  of  one  particularly 
large  buck,  paused  a  minute  to  get  the  facts  of  the  hunt  straight, 
then  with  much  glee  told  me  in  minute  detail  about  the  hunt 
that  led  him  to  be  in  the  stand  watching  the  small  herd  of 
does  and  yearlings. 

November  7,  was  the  date  neatly  printed  across  the  bottom 
of  the  picture  and  as  always  Jimmy  had  scouted  the  big  buck 
and  numerous  others  well  in  advance  of  the  season.  It  was 
mid-week  after  a  successful  opening  weekend  of  the  season, 
and  he  had  just  turned  his  attentions  to  this  particular  animal. 

He  had  visited  the  site  two  days  before  to  see  if  the  buck 
was  still  there  and  recalled  his  joy  at  not  only  finding  fresh 
signs  of  the  animal  but  also  finding  no  signs  of  man.  That 
evening,  as  he  turned  off  the  old  logging  road  that  led  to 
the  site,  he  used  a  long  branch  to  gently  wipe  away  his  lone 
tracks  leading  off  the  main  road. 

It  was  a  perfect  spot,  the  kind  often  overlooked  by  less 
experienced  hunters.  A  large  break  in  the  predominantly 
hardwood  forest  had  overgrown  with  a  dense  briar-infested 
thicket.  Situated  in  a  depression  between  two  ridges,  a  small 
creek  disappeared  into  one  end  of  the  nearly  impenetrable 
tangle  of  vines  and  briars. 

When  he  first  ran  across  the  site  earlier  in  the  year,  he 
immediately  realized  its  potential.  The  large  white  oak  acorns 
that  were  beginning  to  carpet  the  ground  would  be  excellent 
food  for  the  deer  later  when  the  plentiful  plants  of  spring 
and  summer  had  disappeared.  The  thicket  was  a  perfect 
bedding  site. 

Closer  and  subsequent  investigations  revealed  numerous 
paths  frequented  by  deer  as  they  moved  back  and  forth  from 
the  security  of  the  dense  thicket  to  their  feeding  areas.  As 
the  season  neared,  numerous  signs  of  the  annual  rutting  season 
began  to  appear  around  the  bedding  site  just  as  he  had  expected. 
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What  drew  him  back  to  the  site,  though,  was  the  unmistakable 
evidence  of  the  big  buck.  Over  the  years  he  had  learned  to 
distinguish  the  subtle  characteristics  and  how  they  stood  out 
like  big  neon  signs  blinking,  big  buck,  big  buck.  Saplings  as 
big  around  as  his  ankle  had  been  stripped  of  their  bark  as 
the  animal  rubbed  them  with  its  antlers.  The  top  of  one  of 
the  larger  saplings  was  literally  torn  off  by  the  big  buck's 
shadow  boxing  and  spoke  of  the  animal's  size  and  strength. 

Jimmy  could  tell  by  the  way  the  antlers  rubbed  the  sapling 
that  the  buck's  rack  had  numerous  points.  Experience  had 
also  taught  him  that  rubs  extending  close  to  the  ground  were 
the  products  of  small  rack  animals,  but  these  rubs  started 
about  knee  high  and  extended  well  up  into  his  chest  area. 
All  these  signs  added  up  to  a  large,  strong  buck  with  a  huge 
rack  with  numerous  points.  This  is  just  what  he  was 
looking  for. 

Approaching  the  area  from  along  the  ridge  just  after  noon 
the  day  before,  he  had  jumped  two  deer  near  the  thicket.  He 
chuckled  as  one,  a  small  doe,  tripped  cleanly  on  a  vine  and 
fell  harmlessly  on  her  face.  It  was  a  sight  he  hadn't  seen 
before  and  it  shattered  his  image  of  the  ever  graceful  beast 
gliding  effortlessly  through  the  forest. 

He  propped  his  lightweight  tree  stand  against  a  large  white 
oak  on  the  ridge  approximately  100  yards  from  the  thicket, 
taking  care  to  hide  the  legs  of  the  stand  behind  a  couple  of 
yaupon  and  huckleberry  bushes,  while  some  overhanging  limbs 
masked  his  position.  He  had  learned  the  hard  way  that  deer 
do  indeed  look  up.  Aware  of  deers'  habit  of  coming  only  a 
few  yards  from  their  bedding  area  then  stopping  to  survey 
ahead  before  continuing  on,  he  positioned  the  stand 
facing  the  direction  he  expected  the  big  buck  to  take  instead  of 
directly  toward  the  bedding  area.  He  wasn't  taking  any  chances. 

A  front  was  moving  through  the  area,  and  as  the  air  grew 
colder  and  the  gray  clouds  of  winter  scudded  hurriedly  over- 
head, the  wind,  as  it  so  often  does  during  a  frontal  passage, 
changed  directions.  Instead  of  blowing  in  his  face  away  from 
the  bedding  area,  the  wind  was  now  coming  directly  from 
behind  him  toward  the  thicket.  Now,  despite  all  his 
precautions,  the  worst  possible  thing  had  occurred  and  it  wasn't 
long  before  the  dreadful  sound  he  knew  was  coming  pierced 
the  forest  stillness.  First  from  one  direction  in  the  thicket, 
then  another,  the  sharp  whistle  of  alarmed  deer  blowing  to 
alert  other  of  their  kind  of  danger  filled  the  air.  He  knew 
immediately  the  day  was  ruined,  but  to  save  tomorrow  he 
remained  on  his  stand  quiet  and  motionless  as  the  slow  process 
of  nightfall  crept  over  the  forest. 

Then  just  at  dusk,  from  over  the  ridge  behind  him  another 
deer  started  blowing.  It  was  different  from  the  others,  and 
so  close  and  so  sudden  it  startled  him.  It  took  all  the  will 
power  he  could  muster  to  keep  from  moving  around  for  a  look 
and  thus  exposing  his  position.  There  was  no  way  he  could 
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be  sure,  of  course,  but  it  was  as  if  the  big  buck  was  just 
letting  him  know  he  had  lost,  rubbing  it  in.  The  woods  were 
pitch  black,  quiet  and  still  by  the  time  Jimmy  felt  comfortable 
about  coming  down  and  making  his  way  out. 

The  next  morning,  breaks  in  the  cloud  cover  indicated 
passage  of  the  front,  but  Jimmy  chose  to  pass  on  a  morning 
hunt  anyway  because  he  had  already  alarmed  the  deer  the 
evening  before.  It  was  almost  1  p.m.  by  the  time  he  made 
his  way  into  the  area  and  positioned  his  stand  against  a  holly 
tree  a  few  hundred  feet  down  the  ridge  from  the  spot  he  had 
sat  the  evening  before.  As  he  broke  a  few  branches  in  the 
top  of  the  small  tree  so  he  could  see  better,  he  thought  to 
himself  how  perfect  the  day  was.  The  slight  breeze  that  remained 
was  blowing  steadily  in  his  face  and  the  cool  crisp  air  of 
the  first  cold  snap  of  winter  was  slowly  turning  his  face  pink. 

About  4  p.m.  a  small  spike  emerged  from  the  thicket,  crossed 
the  creek  at  the  point  where  it  disappeared  into  the  tangled 
undergrowth  and  headed  directly  up  the  hill  toward  him. 
Suddenly,  it  stopped  and  put  its  nose  in  the  air  and  sniffed. 
The  odor  of  deer  urine  Jimmy  had  saved  from  an  earlier  kill 
and  placed  on  small  rags  and  hung  near  the  stand  caught  its 
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attention.  Reassured,  the  spike  continued  on  to  a  small  scrape 
only  a  few  yards  from  Jimmy's  stand  and  went  about  its 
business  of  rescenting  its  territorial  marker. 

About  that  time  a  doe  and  a  couple  of  yearlings  emerged 
from  the  thicket  and  started  feeding  contentedly  on  the  large 
white  oak  acorns  that  almost  covered  the  ground.  It  wasn't 
long  before  they  were  joined  by  other  does  and  yearlings 
until  at  one  point  Jimmy  counted  11  deer  within  easy  range 
spread  out  below  him.  One  of  the  larger  yearlings  came  up 
and  almost  bumped  the  ladder  attached  to  his  elevated  stand. 
Jimmy  held  his  breath.  He  knew  one  sound,  one  movement 
would  send  them  scampering  in  all  directions  and  a  second 
day  would  also  be  unproductive. 

Darkness  seemed  to  be  approaching  much  faster  than  the 
day  before.  He  was  beginning  to  wonder  if  he  was  being 
foolish  in  passing  up  such  an  easy  shot  at  what  was  looking 
each  minute  like  a  better  looking  spike.  He  reassured  himself 
it  wasn't  self  doubt,  he  knew  the  big  buck  was  there,  it  was 
just  that . . .  then  he  saw  him.  About  60  yards  off  to  his  right 
behind  a  stand  of  bushes  the  big  buck  had  appeared  and, 
ignoring  the  numerous  does  in  the  area,  was  busy  pawing  at 
the  dense  leaves  covering  the  forest  floor. 


Jimmy  Nowell  of  West  Monroe  reminisces  about  his  many 
years  of  deer  hunting  with  Louisiana  Conservationist  writer 
Wade  Byrd. 


His  heart  quickened,  and  he  could  feel  his  muscles  tighten 
as  his  anticipation  built.  This  was  it.  He  felt  a  sense  of 
accomplishment,  a  deep  feeling  of  mastery.  After  all,  to  Jimmy, 
this  was  what  deer  hunting  was  all  about.  He  had  come  to 
the  animal's  home  territory,  played  the  game  by  its  rules  and 
triumphed.  The  kill  was  only  the  closing  act  of  an  already 
successful  play. 

Figuring  the  buck  would  continue  his  way  for  a  better  shot, 
Jimmy  sat  motionless,  patiently  waiting.  He  reminded  himself 
that  any  false  move  would  send  the  deer  below  him  fleeing 
and  alarm  the  buck.  Suddenly,  the  big  buck  began  to  move, 
but  to  Jimmy's  chagrin,  in  just  the  opposite  direction, 
directly  away  from  his  position.  A  large  sapling  about  15 
yards  away  from  the  buck's  new  pawing  site  caught  its  attention. 
Already  the  victim  of  the  buck's  practice  battles,  a  large  split 
had  formed  in  the  middle  of  the  sapling.  As  the  buck  renewed 
its  mock  battle  with  the  sapling,  Jimmy  realized  that  this  was 
the  best  shot  he  was  going  to  get  and  slowly  began  raising 
the  .30-06  to  his  shoulder. 

Then,  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  Jimmy  caught  sight  of  a 
doe  only  a  few  yards  away  looking  directly  at  him.  He 
froze,  the  gun  halfway  raised  propped  motionless  on  his  knee. 
Back  and  forth  he  looked  at  the  doe  then  the  buck.  After 
an  eternity  of  perhaps  a  minute,  the  doe  lowered  its  head, 
looked  back  up  for  one  quick  peek  and  then  returned  to  feeding. 

Jimmy  raised  the  rifle  ever  so  slowly  to  shooting  position 
and,  propping  his  elbow  on  his  knee  for  balance,  centered  the 
big  buck  in  the  scope.  One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven, 
eight  points  he  counted  to  himself  quickly  while  searching 
for  the  best  shot. 

He  had  only  one  shot  and  from  75  yards  it  was  anything 
but  a  cinch.  Centering  the  crosshairs  on  the  back  of  the  deer's 
neck  where  the  body  and  neck  meet,  he  held  his  breath  and 
slowly  squeezed  off  a  shot.  The  impact  of  the  180-grain 
pointed  soft  point  bullet  broke  the  buck's  neck,  killing  it 
instantly  and  sending  it  crashing  into  the  large  sapling  with 
which  it  had  staged  its  mock  battle. 

As  the  big  buck  fell,  its  huge  rack  lodged  upright  in  the 
split  in  the  sapling.  Jimmy  sighed  and  leaned  back  against  the 
holly  tree.  As  he  watched  the  big  rack  silhouetted  against 
the  darkened  forest,  he  rehashed  all  the  details  of  the  hunt, 
slowly  absorbing  every  one  before  locking  them  safely  away 
in  his  memory. 

Now,  although  the  day  was  ending  and  the  trophy  won,  he 
was  still  excited,  not  in  the  least  bit  down  as  one  so  often 
is  after  the  quest  is  over.  He  was  looking  toward  the  future 
and  found  solace  in  the  knowledge  that  there  would  be  many 
more  tomorrows,  many  more  quests  and  many  more  trophies 
to  be  won. 
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The 

Christmas 

Bough 

By  McFadden  Duffy 
Photography  By  Bob  Dennie 

It  was  well  into  the' third  week  in 
December  and  the  hunter  had  sunk  to 
one  knee  in  the  nearly  bare  forest  that 
had  been  winter-burned  by  several  early 
hard  freezes.  The  deep  carpet  of  russet, 
yellow,  red  and  brownish  leaves  on  the 
forest  floor  padded  his  knee  as  he  raised 
the  stock  of  his  rifle  to  one  shoulder. 

Fresh  spots  of  blood  showed  on  the 
worn  game  bag  slung  from  his  shoulder, 
and  the  weight  of  several  squirrels  gave 
it  a  satisfying  sag.  He  carefully  laid  his 
cheek  against  the  stock  of  the  rifle,  and 
the  cross-hairs  inside  the  scope  wavered 
for  a  moment,  then  became  fixed.  The 
hunter  squeezed  off  a  round,  and  the 
.22  hollowpoint  made  a  spatting  sound 
high  up  in  the  oak  tree. 

The  hunter  rose  quickly  and  took 
several  steps  forward,  a  smile  softening 
his  face  as  he  watched  a  small  bough 
flutter  down  from  the  tree.  He  reached 
out  and  caught  it  with  one  hand.  It  was  a 
yellowish  bough  with  bright  green  leaves 
and  pearl  white  berries.  The  man 
snapped  a  twig  from  the  bough  and 
stuck  it  in  the  band  of  his  hunting  cap 
for  luck.  Then,  with  his  rifle  balanced 
casually  in  one  hand  and  the  branch  of 
mistletoe  in  the  other,  he  made  his 
way  out  of  the  forest  to  the  secondary 
road  where  he  had  parked  his  car  earlier 
that  morning. 
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What  happened  that  day  in  the  woods 
is  repeated  thousands  of  times  in 
December  throughout  the  forests  of 
America.  In  some  sections  of  Louisiana, 
it  is  customary  for  family  groups  to 
venture  into  forests  and  wood  lots  in 
search  of  mistletoe.  They  are  generally 
armed  with  rifles  or  shotguns  in  keeping 
with  a  deep-rooted  tradition  that 
mistletoe  may  be  shot  down  but  never 
cut  with  a  steel  knife. 

The  Christmas  season  custom  of 
gathering  mistletoe  probably  had  its 
beginning  in  ancient  Druid  rites  and 
Scandinavian  mythology.  It  has  survived 
for  hundreds  of  years  and  is  still 
popular,  as  traditionally  associated  with 
Christmas  today  as  bringing  in  the  Yule 
log,  trimming  the  tree,  hanging  holly, 
or  an  afternoon  search  in  the  country  for 
evergreen  boughs  to  be  used  in  fashioning 
wreaths  for  Christmas  decoration. 

Mistletoe  became  important  centuries 
ago,  long  before  people  observed 
Christmas  and  the  pleasant  custom  of 
kissing  beneath  a  mistletoe  sprig 
became  a  sly  part  of  Christmas  revelry. 
It  was  considered  sacred  by  the  Druids 
and  played  an  important  part  in  their 
rites  associated  with  the  winter  solstice. 

The  popular  belief  mistletoe  should 
never  be  cut  down  in  an  ordinary  way 
that  persists  today,  as  well  as  the  belief 


that  it  should  be  caught  before  it  touches 
the  ground,  stems  from  ancient  Druid 
rites.  Because  of  its  many  purported 
sacred  qualities,  the  Druids  made  quite 
a  ritual  out  of  gathering  mistletoe. 

A  great  festival  was  held  five  days 
before  the  new  moon  of  the  winter 
solstice.  Men,  women  and  children  of 
the  Druids  — the  woods-dwelling  priests 
of  the  ancient  Celts  — searched  deep  in 
the  forest  for  an  oak  tree  that  was  heavy 
with  the  prized  evergreen.  The  Arch- 
Druid  climbed  the  tree  to  the  lowest 
branch  on  which  mistletoe  grew.  He 
used  a  golden  sickle  to  sever  the  branches, 
and  he  caught  them  in  the  folds  of  his 
flowing  robe.  When  he  descended,  he 
broke  the  branches  into  sprigs  and  passed 
them  around  to  the  villagers. 

The  present-day  custom  of  some 
hunters  tucking  twigs  of  mistletoe  in 
their  hunting  caps  for  luck  also  stems 
from  ancient  practices.  Heroic  Norsemen 
often  gave  their  swords  the  name  of 
Mistelsteinn,  so  strong  was  their 
confidence  in  the  spell  of  the  sacred 
bough. 

Frequent  references  to  mistletoe  as  the 
golden  bough  result  from  the  color  of 
the  twigs  that  carry  the  foliage  and 
berries.  This  is  particularly  noticeable 
on  winter-naked  trees.  The  bright  yellow 
wood  and  the  yellowing  of  the  leaves 
after  mistletoe  has  been  picked  and  hung 
for  a  number  of  days  make  it,  indeed, 
a  golden  bough. 

From  a  purely  botanical  point  of  view, 
mistletoe  is  a  parasitic  plant  that 
develops  through  a  series  of  feeders,  or 
suckers,  which  it  sends  into  a  tree.  It 
is  not  unusual  to  see  great  oaks  stunted 
by  leeching  clusters  of  mistletoe. 

It  is  estimated  there  are  over  a 
thousand  species  of  mistletoe  in  the 
world,  but  only  two  principal  kinds  are 
found  in  most  of  the  United  States. 
These  are  the  leafy,  or  Christmas 
mistletoe,  and  the  dwarf  mistletoe  which 
is  the  species  that  causes  commercial 
timber  growers  in  this  country  big  trouble. 

In  some  areas  of  America,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  see  entire  rows  of  conifers 
stunted  by  clusters  of  this  needle-leafed 
species,  which  has  destroyed  up  to  a 
billion  board  feet  of  lumber  in  some 
years.  Dwarf  mistletoe  presents  such  a 


serious  problem  because  it  is  adapted  to 
commercially  grown  trees  like  Douglas 
fir  and  pine,  while  leafy  mistletoe  tends 
to  grow  on  the  hardwoods  which  are 
usually  more  resistant  to  its  life-draining 
properties. 

Stemming  in  part  from  the  importance 
attached  to  it  by  the  Druids,  mistletoe 
became  credited  with  qualities  of 
goodness.  People  believed  that  it  had 
the  power  of  driving  away  evil  spirits 
and  bringing  happiness.  Suspended  over 
a  doorway,  it  protected  a  home. 

In  Italy  and  Sweden  today,  peasants 
share  the  belief  that  mistletoe  extinguishes 
fire.  They  often  hang  branches  of 
mistletoe  from  the  ceilings  of  their  homes 
as  protection  from  fire  in  general.  In 
many  countries  of  Europe,  people 
believe  that  mistletoe  hung  in  a  barn  has 
the  power  to  dispel  witches  and  protect 
the  health  of  a  herd.  The  bough  is  widely 
used  as  a  charm  to  safeguard  dairy  herds. 

During  the  centuries  that  have  rolled 
by,  the  use  of  mistletoe  in  medicinals 
has  often  been  practiced.  In  certain 
sections  of  France  amulets  were  worn 
to  ward  off  sickness.  Rings  of  mistletoe 
were  worn  in  Sweden  for  the  same  reason. 

Monkish  herbalists  named  it  lignum 
sanctae  crucis,  the  wood  of  the  sacred 
cross,  maintaining  that  the  Cross  of 
Calvary  was  made  of  mistletoe  wood. 

The  ancient  herbalists  liberally 
prescribed  its  use  as  an  antidote  for  all 
poisons  and  as  a  remedy  for  epilepsy. 
This  belief  is  still  widespread  in  some 
areas  of  the  world.  Mistletoe  attaches 
itself  so  firmly  to  a  tree  that  it  cannot 
be  blown  down.  Consequently,  it  was 
believed  that  an  epileptic  could  not  fall 
down  in  a  fit  as  long  as  he  carried 
mistletoe  in  his  pocket,  or  on  his  person. 

The  good  properties  accorded  mistletoe 
are  almost  endless.  In  many  countries 
of  Europe  and  in  Japan,  there  was  and 
still  persists  a  belief  that  barren  women 
would  be  subject  to  conception  after 
eating  some  of  the  plant.  It  is  said  that 
in  Wales,  farmers  place  a  branch  of 
mistletoe  on  the  horns  of  the  first  cow 
to  give  birth  each  year,  with  faith  that  it 
will  bring  good  fortune  to  the  entire 
herd  during  that  year. 

In  Africa,  the  Walos  are  said  to  attach 
mistletoe  leaves  to  their  bodies  before 
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going  into  battle,  believing  that  the 
plant  protects  them  from  injury.  Swedes 
long  have  carved  handles  for  their 
swords  from  its  thickest  branches  to 
ward  off  witches  and  evil,  and  many 
other  Europeans  wear  it  to  guarantee  a 
successful  hunt. 

The  custom  of  gathering 

mistletoe  has  survived  for 

hundreds  of  years  and  is  as 

traditionally  associated 

with  Christmas  today  as 

bringing  in  the  Yule  log, 

trimming  the  tree  and 

hanging  holly  and  evergreen 

wreathes. 

It  has  also  been  recorded  that  some 
seventeenth  century  doctors  expressed 
firm  belief  that  the  plant  aided  in  the 
relief  of  itches,  sores,  toothache  and 
similar  ailments. 

The  popular  custom  of  kissing  beneath 
the  mistletoe  probably  springs  from 
Scandinavian  mythology.  According  to 
an  old  myth,  the  Scandinavian  equivalent 
of  Apollo  was  wounded  by  a  mistletoe 
dart  launched  by  an  evil  spirit.  He 
lingered  between  life  and  death  for  three 
days,  according  to  the  myth.  The  white 
berries  are  said  to  represent  the  tears 
of  his  mother. 

So  great  was  his  mother's  joy  at  his 
recovery  that  she  decreed  that  mistletoe 
could  never  again  be  used  as  an 
instrument  of  harm.  As  Goddess  of  Love 
and  Beauty,  she  is  said  to  bestow  a  kiss 
upon  anyone  who  passes  under 
overhanging  mistletoe. 

From  this  quaint  myth  came  the 
custom  of  kissing  under  the  twig.  Under 
the  chandeliers  and  doorways  of 
Christendom,  women  can  expect  to  be 
kissed  by  men,  and  the  pleasant  practice 
has  no  age  boundaries.  In  some  countries, 
it  is  customary  for  a  berry  to  be 
removed  after  each  kiss.  This  is  done  by 
the  girl  or  woman.  When  the  final  berry 
has  been  plucked,  the  sprig  loses  its 
charm  and  no  more  kissing  is  allowed 
under  that  particular  clump  of  mistletoe. 
Fetch  more! 


Mistletoe  from  host  trees  is  spread 
by  many  birds,  but  according  to 
ornothologists  there  is  only  one  animal 
in  the  world  that  relies  solely  on  the 
plant  for  food.  That  is  the  Australian 
mistletoe  bird,  a  tiny  flowerpecker  that 
defecates  the  seeds  shortly  after  eating 
them.  It  is  suggested  that  the  mistletoe 
berries  contain  a  chemical  that  causes 
the  birds  to  release  them  so  quickly,  and 
assures  the  chances  of  the  seeds 
germinating  on  the  host  tree. 

Oddly  enough,  the  dwarf  variety  that 
causes  so  much  damage  to  conifers  has 
an  explosive  seed  that  can  be  shot  out 
of  its  casing  for  up  to  50  feet  at  an 
estimated  60  miles  an  hour.  Spread  in 
this  manner,  it  is  little  wonder  why  the 
dwarf  mistletoe  kills  more  trees  than 
any  other  disease  in  western  coniferous 
forests,  according  to  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

In  this  country,  the  leafy  Christmas 
mistletoe  is  spread  primarily  by  feeding 
birds.  The  almost  translucent  berries 
that  ripen  in  the  dead  of  winter  each 
contain  a  seed  surrounded  by  a  viscous 
coating  that  adheres  to  anything  it 
touches. 

Sometimes  the  seeds  are  deposited  in 
new  host  trees  by  bird  droppings  and  at 
times  they  are  wedged  into  the  bark  of  a 
host  tree  by  birds  scraping  the  sticky 
seeds  from  their  beaks.  Although  they 
may  germinate  on  any  surface,  normally 
the  seeds  will  grow  only  on  the  same 
tree  species  on  which  the  mother  plant 
grew. 


Having  easy-to-harvest  mistletoe  at 
Christmas  isn't  difficult  if  you  have  a 
hardwood  tree  you're  willing  to 
eventually  lose  if  it  becomes  too  infested 
with  mistletoe.  Of  course,  it  would  be 
your  tree  and  you  could  hack  away 
excess  mistletoe  from  time  to  time,  to 
prolong  the  life  of  the  tree. 

All  it  takes  is  getting  a  good,  healthy 
clump  of  mistletoe  and  cutting  the  main 
stem  into  a  sharply-edged  wedge  with  a 
knife  or  axe.  Then  climb  your  hardwood 
and  cut  a  deep,  single  groove  into  a 
branch,  two  or  three  feet  from  where 
the  branch  joins  the  tree.  Wedge  the 
mistletoe  into  the  gash  and  pack  with 
wet  mud.  It  should  take,  and  you'll  have 
an  annual  source  of  the  special  Christmas 
bough,  for  easy  harvest. 

In  addition  to  the  two  most  common 
forms  of  mistletoe  in  the  United  States  — 
the  leafy  Christmas  species  and  the 
trouble-causing  dwarf  species  — there 
are  about  ten  species  that  are  poisonous 
to  man  so  it  would  not  be  wise  to  fool 
around  with  home  remedies. 

For  many  of  us  in  the  United  States, 
the  centuries-old  legends  relating  to 
mistletoe,  like  knights  of  old  declaring 
a  truce  when  ready  to  do  battle  under 
an  oak  festooned  with  mistletoe,  are 
unknown  or  being  fast  forgotten.  But 
it's  a  safe  bet  that  the  tiny  evergreen 
sprigs  with  their  white  berries  will 
continue  to  be  an  important  part  of 
Christmas  and  that  girls  and  ladies 
caught  under  the  mistletoe  are  going 
to  be  kissed  for  many  years  to  come. 
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Pumpkin  Nut  Bread 

3A  stick  butter 

1  cup  light  brown  sugar 

2  eggs 

1  cup  pumpkin  puree 

2  cups  sifted  flour 

1  teaspoon  baking  powder 

1  teaspoon  cocoa 

1  teaspoon  cinnamon 

Yi  teaspoon  ginger 

Y*  teaspoon  cloves 

Yt  teaspoon  salt 

Y*  teaspoon  baking  soda 

Y>  cup  milk 

Yi  cup  chopped  pecans 


In  mixing  bowl  cream  butter  and 
sugar  until  fluffy.  Beat  in  eggs,  one  at 
a  time  and  add  pumpkin  puree.  In 
another  bowl,  add  sifted  flour  with 
baking  powder,  cocoa,  cinnamon, 
ginger,  cloves,  salt  and  baking  soda. 
Gradually  stir  the  flour  mixture  into 
the  pumpkin  mixture  alternately  with 
milk.  Stir  in  chopped  pecans. 

Pour  batter  into  a  well  buttered  loaf 
pan,  01/2  x  5  inches  and  bake  in  a  mod- 
erate oven  (350°)  for  approximately  55 
minutes.  Let  the  loaf  stand  for  10 
minutes.  Turn  out  onto  a  wire  rack 
and  let  it  cool. 


Louisiana  Oyster  Pie 

1  pint  oysters 
6  slices  bacon 

2  cups  sliced  mushrooms 
Yi  cup  chopped  onions 

1/2  cup  chopped  green  onions 
5/4  cup  flour 
Yi  teaspoon  salt 
Y*  teaspoon  cayenne  pepper 
Y*  cup  chopped  parsley 
2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 
1  tablespoon  butter 
biscuit  dough 


Drain  oysters  and  dry.  Cook  bacon 
i  frying  pan  until  crisp.  Remove  bacon, 
rain,  and  crumble.  Reserve  3  table- 
joons  bacon  fat.  Add  mushrooms, 
nions,  and  green  onions  to  reserved 
aeon  fat.  Cover  and  simmer  5  minutes 
r  until  tender.  Blend  in  flour,  salt  and 
epper.  Stir  in  oysters,  bacon,  parsley, 
nd  lemon  juice.  Grease  a  9-inch  pie 

ate  with  butter.  Turn  oyster  mixture 
ito  pie  plate.  Top  with  biscuit  dough, 
lake  several  slits  in  topping  to  allow 
:eam  to  escape.  Bake  in  very  hot  oven, 
00°  for  20  to  25  minutes  or  until 

scuit  topping  is  lightly  browned. 
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Shrimp  Pate 

Yi  pound  cooked,  peeled,  and 

deveined  shrimp 
]/2  cup  butter 

2  tablespoons  pale  dry  sherry 
1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 
1  tablespoon  grated  onion 
Yi  teaspoon  ground  mace 
Yi  teaspoon  dry  mustard 
Vi  teaspoon  cayenne  pepper 

Put  shrimp  through  finest  blade  of 
food  grinder  or  chop  as  fine  as  possible. 
Cream  butter  and  blend  in  sherry,  lemon 
juice,  onion,  mace,  mustard,  and  cay- 
enne. Add  shrimp,  beat  until  smooth. 


Honey  Sesame  Shrimp 

V/2  pounds  large  shrimp 
Yi  cup  cornstarch 

1  cup  self  rising  flour 
Yi  teaspoon  salt 
dash  cayenne  pepper 
V/i  cups  water 
legg 

2  tablespoons  honey 
sesame  seeds 

oil  for  deep  frying 
1  tablespoon  oil 

Coat  shelled  and  deveined  shrimp  in 
cornstarch.  Sift  flour,  salt  and  pepper 
into  a  bowl.  Make  a  well  in  the  center. 
Gradually  add  water  and  beaten  egg 
combined.  Mix  to  a  thin  batter,  free  of 
lumps.  Coat  shrimp  with  batter,  a  few 
at  a  time  and  drop  into  hot  oil  in  wok 
or  electric  skillet.  Cook  until  golden  in 
color  and  cooked  through.  Heat  1  table- 
spoon oil  in  pan.  Add  the  2  tablespoons 
honey  and  stir  over  gentle  heat  until 
well  heated.  Add  shrimp,  toss  well  to 
coat  shrimp.  Remove  from  pan,  sprinkle 
with  sesame  seeds.  Serve  with  rice. 


Glazed  Wild  Ducks 

6  ducks 

salt  and  cayenne  pepper 

apples,  oranges,  onions,  and  celery 

2  cups  vermouth 

1  small  can  orange  juice 

3  ounces  brandy 

3  teaspoons  Lea  &  Perrin 

Worcestershire  Sauce 

Wash  and  clean  ducks.  Salt  and  pep- 
per well  inside  and  out.  Stuff  the 
cavities  with  slices  of  apples,  oranges, 
onions,  and  celery.  Brown  in  melted 
butter.  Place  breast  side  up  in  baking 
pan.  Add  vermouth  and  small  amount 
of  water.  Cover  and  bake  for  2Yi  to  3 
hours  at  275?  Remove  ducks  from  pan 
and  allow  to  cool.  Save  liquids.  Debone 
ducks  and  place  in  casserole.  Add  orange 
juice,  reserved  liquid,  brandy  and  3 
teaspoons  Lea  &  Perrin  Worcestershire 
Sauce.  Cover  with  orange  slices.  Bake 
at  200°  for  30  to  60  minutes.  Serve 
over  rice. 
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...  H€R€  TO  STflV 

The  coyote,  not  a  native  of  Louisiana,  now 
lives  in  every  parish  of  the  state.  Here,  just 
as  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  this  cunning 
opportunist  has  caused  a  great  deal  of 
controversy  and  concern.  But,  like  it  or  not, 
the  coyote  is  here  to  stay. 

Whether  you  say  "ky-oat"  or  "ky-oat-ee,"  you're  talking 
about  a  controversial  and  often  misunderstood  creature. 
The  coyote  (either  pronunciation  is  acceptable)  is  related 
to  both  wolves  and  domestic  dogs  — they  are  all 
canines  (of  the  genus  Canis).  But,  although  the  coyote 
is  often  called  such  things  as  "prairie  wolf"  and  "plains 
wolf,"  he  is  as  different  from  a  wolf  as  he  is  from  an 
English  setter  or  any  other  domestic  breed. 

Whether  fact  or  fiction,  much  has  been  said  of  the 
coyote's  habits  — especially  his  predatory  habits.  To  many 
ranchers,  farmers  and  sportsmen,  he  is  known  as  a  villainous 
marauder:  depredator  of  sheep,  cattle,  poultry,  deer,  quail, 
and  important  agricultural  crops.  To  others  the  coyote 
is  the  innocent  victim  of  exaggeration  and  emotionalism, 
an  actual  benefit  to  nature  and  society  for  his  consumption 
of  overpopulous  rodents,  noxious  insects  and  unsanitary 
carrion  (dead  animals). 

The  reason  for  concern  over  the  coyote:  the  animal 
has  greatly  expanded  its  range  and  increased  drastically 
in  numbers.  Once  limited  to  the  western  plains,  the 
coyote  today  inhabits  northern  Alaska  across  to  southern 
Quebec,  the  entire  United  States  (except  Hawaii),  and 
Mexico  and  Central  America. 

Why  has  the  coyote  fared  so  well?  Because  he  is  an 
extremely  adaptable  opportunist  — able  to  live  just  about 
anywhere  and  eat  just  about  anything.  He  took  on 
the  role  of  large  predator  throughout  the  continent  as 
both  grey  and  red  wolves  bowed  out,  unable  to  survive 
in  the  face  of  advancing  human  encroachment.  Wolves, 
like  bears,  cougars  and  bighorn  sheep,  are  true 
wilderness  animals  and  have  been  limited,  by  man,  to 
only  isolated  pockets  of  our  continent. 

The  coyote  is  an  omnivore  — eating  both  plant  and 
animal  matter.  And  he  is  a  scavenger  — eating  carrion 
whenever  possible.  Basically,  coyotes  eat  whatever  is  most 
readily  available.  This  may  be  carrion  or  it  may  be 
wild  rabbits  and  rodents,  blackberries  and  persimmons, 
caterpillars  or  grasshoppers.  Or  it  may  be  domestic  sheep, 
calves,  chickens,  turkeys  or  important  agricultural  crops. 
For  the  latter  depredations,  the  coyote  has  earned  his 
unpopularity,  his  reputation  as  villain  and  varmint, 
a  public  enemy. 
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As  their  numbers  skyrocketed  in  the  middle  of  this 
century,  coyotes  preyed  quite  extensively  on  cattle  and 
sheep  in  the  western  states,  and  were  shot,  trapped  and 
poisoned  by  landowners  in  retaliation.  When  compound 
1080,  cyanide  and  other  poisons  commonly  used  in  coyote 
control  were  banned  in  1972,  public  outcry  led  the 
federal  government  to  begin  a  major  coyote  trapping 
program.  In  1973  over  70,000  coyotes  were  killed  by 
federal  trappers  and  tens  of  thousands  were  killed  in 
subsequent  years. 

Despite  such  intense  control  efforts,  coyote  populations 
continued  to  grow  and  spread  across  the  continent.  They 
have  come  to  occupy  just  about  every  type  of  habitat  and 
are  not  limited  to  rural  environs,  having  found  city 
and  suburban  garbage  dumps  good  places  for  easy  meals. 


The  coyote  is  becoming  an  increasingly  valuable  fur 
animal  in  Louisiana,  commercially  important  for  its  pelt 
along  with  bobcat,  fox,  otter  and  other  fur  species. 
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Prior  to  the  20th  century  the  red  wolf  was  the  only 
wild  canid  in  the  southeast  and  southcentral  United  States. 
The  coyotes  we  now  have  in  Louisiana  came  originally 
from  the  Edward's  Plateau  region  of  central  Texas.  Here 
both  the  red  wolf  and  the  coyote  originally  lived  as 
separate  and  distinct  populations.  Habitat  alterations 
and  changes  in  food  supplies  brought  about  by  man, 
however,  caused  a  breakdown  of  the  ecological  and 
reproductive  barriers  between  the  wolf  and  coyote. 
Extensive  interbreeding  resulted  and  produced  a  graduation 
of  animals  ranging  in  size,  color,  and  other  characteristics 
from  typical  red  wolves  to  typical  coyotes. 

This  "hybrid  swarm"  of  wolf-coyote  crosses  became 
increasingly  reinforced  with  coyote  genes  as  the  less 
adaptable  red  wolf  declined  in  numbers.  The  more  successful 
coyote-like  animals  then  expanded  their  range  eastward 
from  Texas  into  northwestern  Louisiana  sometime  in  the 
mid  to  late  1940s,  filling  the  niche  left  by  the  red  wolf. 

Because  the  Louisiana  coyote  population  is  a  product 
of  interbreeding  among  different  wild  canids,  what  we 
generally  and  conveniently  call  the  "coyote"  in  our  state 
is  more  accurately  a  "coyote-like  wild  canid." 

Since  its  initial  advance  into  northwest  Louisiana,  the 
coyote  has  spread  into  every  parish  and  is  now  living  in  the 
piney  woods,  the  hardwoods,  the  rice  belt,  the  coastal 
marsh  and  even  within  the  city  limits  of  New  Orleans. 

Surveys  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  have  traced  the  coyote's  spread  from  northwest 
Louisiana  throughout  the  entire  state.  According  to 
Greg  Linscombe,  fur  research  leader  with  the  department's 
Fur  and  Refuge  Division,  the  surveys  show  higher  densities 
of  coyotes  in  the  north  and  west  portions  of  the  state 
than  in  the  south  and  east. 


"The  Atchafalaya  and  Mississippi  Rivers  have  served 
as  natural  barriers  in  delaying  the  spread  of  the  coyote  to 
the  east,"  says  Linscombe.  "The  Florida  parishes  — east 
of  Baton  Rouge  and  north  of  Lake  Pontchartrain  — have 
lower  numbers  of  coyotes  because  of  this." 

Fur  harvest  information  supports  the  department 
surveys,  explains  Linscombe,  with  more  coyotes  taken  in 
the  north  and  west  portions  of  the  state  than  in  the 
south  and  east. 

For  the  Louisiana  commercial  fur  trapper,  the  growing 
numbers  of  coyotes  have  become  an  increasing  source  of 
income.  During  the  1969-70  trapping  season,  only 
three  coyote  furs  were  sold  for  $5.00  each,  but  during  the 
last  five  years  an  average  of  about  2800  coyotes  have 
been  taken  annually,  with  pelts  selling  for  an  average 
of  $17.00  each  and  a  total  value  of  approximately 
$50,000  annually. 

Despite  their  fur  value,  the  coyote  in  Louisiana, 
just  as  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  quickly  gained  the 
reputation  of  outlaw.  Louisiana  cattle  and  sheep  ranchers 
blame  him  for  livestock  depredations.  Sportsmen  accuse 
him  of  reducing  game  populations.  And  city  dwellers 
and  suburbanites  fear  for  their  pets. 

According  to  most  wildlife  biologists,  the  coyote  is 
a  cunning  opportunist,  but  not  always  the  criminal  he  is 
made  out  to  be.  The  say  "mistaken  identity"  is  often 
a  problem. 

"Packs  of  feral  dogs,  or  even  pet  dogs,"  says  John 
D.  Newsom,  Assistant  Secretary,  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries,  "are  often  the  culprits  in  livestock 
killings  for  which  coyotes  are  usually  blamed." 

According  to  Newsom,  feral  dogs  are  a  much  greater 
problem  and  danger  in  Louisiana  than  most  people  realize 
or  are  willing  to  admit. 

"Twenty-  to  30-pound  coyotes  are  not  capable  of 
killing  a  healthy  cow  or  horse,  though  they  will  occasionally 
take  a  newborn  calf,"  says  Newsom.  "But  what  often 
happens  is  that  a  calf  is  stillborn  or  is  killed  by  wild  dogs. 
The  coyote  comes  along  later  to  feed  on  the  remaining 
carcass  only  to  be  seen  by  the  rancher  or  farmer  when  he 
discovers  the  dead  calf." 

Coyotes  do  commit  a  certain  share  of  livestock  killings. 
Coyotes  were  probably  a  major  factor  in  the  demise  of 
sheep  ranching  in  Louisiana,  according  to  Newsom.  They 
will  eagerly  take  sheep,  chickens,  domestic  turkeys, 
and  newborn  or  sick  calves  when  any  of  these  are  easily 
available.  But,  the  coyote's  diet  depends  much  more  on 
other  items. 

In  an  extensive  food  habit  study  of  the  coyote  from 
1975  to  1978,  Louisiana  State  University  graduate  student 
Douglas  Hall  found  rodents  and  rabbits  were  consistently 
the  leading  staple  food  items  of  coyotes  in  Louisiana 
in  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Cattle  was  another  food  item  reported  by  Hall,  but 
evidence  indicates  such  meat  is  almost  always  taken  as 
carrion. 

Biologists  with  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
who  answer  complaint  calls  about  calf  predation  have 
never  been  able  to  document  a  single  case  of  a  coyote 
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being  the  actual  cause  of  mortality.  They  find  losses  of 
calves  are  usually  attributable  to  dogs  or  natural  causes. 

Coyotes  are  blamed  for  many  domestic  livestock  losses 
because  they  are  so  commonly  seen  and  heard  in  rural  areas 
where  the  losses  occur,  and  because  they  are  often  seen 
feeding  on  a  carcass:  guilt  by  association.  Many  people 
find  it  hard  to  believe  their  pet  dog,  or  the  neighbor's  dog, 
could  be  guilty  of  such  killings.  But,  the  truth  is,  they 
often  are. 

A  rancher  or  landowner  who  is  losing  livestock  usually 
doesn't  care  whether  it  was  killed  by  coyotes  or  wild 
dogs,  he  just  wants  to  prevent  similar  losses.  In  the  past  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  has  been  called 
upon  to  trap  nuisance  animals.  The  department  is  now, 
however,  trying  to  be  of  greater  service  to  more  people 
by  providing  nuisance  animal  extension  programs. 
Through  the  Information  and  Education  Division,  the 
department  offers  coyote/wild  canid  trapping  clinics  for 
police  juries,  timber  companies,  or  groups  of  landowners 
to  teach  them  how  to  handle  predator  problems. 

The  department  is  also  preparing  a  coyote/wild 
canid  trapping  brochure,  detailing  procedures  necessary  to 
effectively  trap  nuisance  animals.  This  brochure  will  be 
available  to  individuals  or  groups  and  should  provide 
sufficient  information  for  a  landowner  to  handle  nuisance 
coyotes  or  wild  dogs  on  his  own  property. 

Trapping  nuisance  coyotes  or  wild  dogs  is  one 
option  landowners  have  to  prevent  or  reduce  livestock 
depredations.  Another  option  is  to  encourage  local  fur 
trappers  to  set  traps  for  coyotes  on  and  near  the  property. 
Most  trappers  are  more  than  willing  to  trap  coyotes 
to  help  remove  nuisance  animals,  particularly  if  they  are 
allowed  to  set  some  traps  on  the  property  for  other 
furbearers  as  well. 

In  addition  to  trapping  nuisance  predators,  there 
are  some  relatively  simple  measures  that  can  be  taken  to 
prevent  or  reduce  livestock  losses,  according  to  Linscombe. 

"If  livestock  is  killed,"  says  Linscombe,  "the  carrion 
should  be  removed  promptly.  Carrion  may  attract  coyotes 
and  wild  dogs  and  even  cause  animals  to  become  habitual 
livestock  killers. 

"Sometimes  a  car  or  truck  parked  in  an  area  where 
losses  have  occurred  will  help  reduce  the  presence  of 
coyotes.  A  tractor  radio  or  other  loud  radio  left  on  an 
all-night  station  has  been  shown  to  temporarily  deter 
coyotes." 

Sheep  are  extremely  susceptible  to  dog  or  coyote 
predation,  explains  Linscombe,  particularly  during  lambing 
season.  In  general  more  losses  occur  in  larger  pastures 
where  coyotes  use  surrounding  cover.  Corralling  sheep 
at  night  has  proven  to  be  extremely  beneficial,  says 
Linscombe,  especially  if  lights  are  left  on  during  the  night. 
Providing  lambing  sheds  or  moving  sheep  closer  to 
occupied  buildings  sometimes  help  prevent  losses  during 
lambing  times. 

Research  is  continuing  around  the  country  with  such 
preventive  controls  as  fencing,  guard  dogs,  frightening 
devices,  etc.,  with  the  hope  of  finding  the  most  effective 
methods  of  reducing  livestock  losses. 


Here  in  Louisiana,  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
biologists  are  increasing  research  efforts  to  better  understand 
what  impact  the  coyote  may  have  on  other  wildlife.  They 
believe,  for  example,  that  the  increasing  coyote  numbers 
have  caused  a  decline  in  red  fox  numbers  in  our  state. 

Predators,  whether  they  be  red-tailed  hawks, 
great-horned  owls,  foxes,  bobcats,  or  coyotes,  have 
always  been  and  always  will  be  a  necessary  part  of  our 
natural  environment.  Ever-increasing  numbers  of  feral  dogs 
are  becoming  part  of  this  predator  group  as  more 
and  more  pet  dogs  are  abandoned  in  our  country.  These 
dogs,  coyotes  and  other  large  predators  are  going  to  take 
domestic  animals  for  food  whenever  they  are  readily 
available  to  them.  Man  can  only  lessen  the  problem  by 
taking  all  possible  precautions  and  by  trapping  nuisance 
animals  when  necessary. 

The  coyote,  now  living  in  every  parish  of  the  state, 
is  here  to  stay.  He's  becoming  ever  more  important  as  a  fur 
animal,  providing  income  for  Louisiana's  commercial 
trappers.  He  needs  to  be  understood  as  the  opportunist 
he  is,  not  just  the  hardened  criminal  he's  often  made 
out  to  be. 


The  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  offers  coyote 
trapping  clinics  to  interested  landowners.  Knowledge  of 
basic  trapping  techniques  allows  landowners  and  ranchers 
to  control  nuisance  predators  on  their  property. 
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On  the 
Hot  Trail 
of  a  Coon 

By  Maurice  Cockerham  ^"^ 

Raccoon  hunting  is  a  growing  sport  in 
Louisiana  and  around  the  country.  Just  what  is 
it  that  lures  folks  into  the  woods  at  night 
with  dogs  to  chase  these  masked  critters? 
Perhaps  it's  the  clear,  musical,  haunting 
bellows  of  the  hounds  as  they  strike  the  hot 
trail  of  coon. 


I  was  squatting  on  my  heels  at  the  base  of  what  felt  like 
a  rather  small  gum  sapling,  digging  furiously  at  an  unseen 
little  critter  that  had  just  attacked  my  lower  leg.  Deep  woods 
on  a  dark  night  usually  produce  that  "peaceful,  easy  feeling" 
for  me,  but  that  tends  to  change  when  something  small  and 
unfriendly  starts  trying  to  eat  me. 

Just  at  that  moment  the  cool  night  air  rang  with  a  deep, 
clear  bugle  note  that  leaves  little  to  the  imagination,  yet  stirs 
the  blood  like  coal  oil  on  a  hot  fire.  Manship  Williams, 
somewhere  in  the  darkness  near  me,  quietly  announced, 
"That's  Dixie,"  and  within  moments  the  night  exploded  with 
the  jumbled  but  harmonious  melody  of  five  long-eared  hounds 
on  the  hot  trail  of  something  they  wanted  very  badly. 

We  listened  quietly  as  the  dogs  unraveled  the  trail,  their 
voices  dying  down  as  the  pack  obviously  hit  a  point  where 
their  quarry  had  "pulled  a  slicker"  and  somehow  broken  the 
scent  trail.  The  music  started  again  as  one  of  the  hounds 
cast  about  and  finally  struck  the  trail  anew.  Suddenly  the 
haunting  bellows  of  the  trailing  dogs  broke  into  a  chorus  of 
excited  barks  and  howls. 

"That's  it!"  Ben  Dart's  voice  intoned.  "He's  treed.  Let's  go 
to  'em."  Almost  as  one  the  four  of  us  switched  on  our  lights 
and  began  pushing  through  the  tangled  undergrowth  toward 
the  sounds  of  the  frantic  hounds.  We  tripped  on  vines,  slid 
down  muddy  creekbanks  and  forded  sloughs  at  what  looked 
like,  but  sometimes  were  definitely  not,  shallow  points. 
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As  unlikely  as  it  may  sound,  we  were  having  a  ball! 

rown  men  running  amuck  like  a  passel  of  kids  in  a  park 
nd  loving  every  minute  of  it.  We  were  coon  hunting. 

We  knew  that  when  we  finally  battled  our  way  to  the  dogs, 
hey  would  be  hysterically  attacking  the  base  of  a  tree  with 
11  their  attention  focused  on  the  bushy  limbs  above  them. 
Vt  that  point,  the  age  old  partnership  between  man  and  dog 
yould  be  completed.  They  had  treed  the  quarry,  now  it  was  up 
o  us,  as  Jerry  Clower  would  say,  to  "Knock  him  out,  John." 
f  the  coon  was  plump  and  tender,  or  impressively  large  enough 
o  be  mounted,  we  would  do  just  that.  Otherwise,  we  would 
;ather  the  dogs  despite  their  protest  and  disappointment 
ind  leave  the  little  masked  raider  for  another  chase  on 
mother  night. 

Coon  hunting  is  as  old  a  sport  as  you'll  find  in  this  country, 
["hat's  where  Daniel  Boone  and  Davey  Crockett  and  a  host  of 
)thers  got  those  funny  hats.  For  some  unfathomable  reason, 
lowever,  coon  hunters  are  among  the  most  maligned  and 
uspicioned  folks  around.  Nobody  understands  them  except 
)ther  coon  hunters,  their  dogs  and,  with  great  rarity,  their 
vives.  Now  friend,  the  latter  condition  is  truly  a  blessed  union. 
)ne  man  I  know  actually  has  a  wife  who  would  rather  feed 
hose  hounds  than  feed  him.  There  is  also  a  bundle  of  opinion 
hat  holds  her  to  be  a  better  coon  hunter  than  he  is. 

The  plain  truth  is,  the  ranks  of  coon  hunters  are  growing 
aily,  or  rather  nightly.  The  membership  of  this  nocturnal 
raternity  includes  folks  from  all  walks  of  life.  There  are 
octors,  construction  workers,  lawyers  and  plumbers.  Of  my 
unting  partners  this  night,  Manship  Williams  runs  a  general 
nerchandise  store  and  Ben  Dart  is  an  insurance  man.  There  are 
rganized  clubs  for  coon  hunters  and  regional  and  national 
ssociations  that  promote  the  sport  vigorously  with  organized 
ompetitions  offering  substantial  prizes  for  top  dogs. 

One  factor  that  has  played  an  important  role  in  the 
esurgence  of  interest  in  chasing  coons  has  been  an  explosion 
"i  the  raccoon  population.  Believe  it  or  not,  this  has  been 
irgely  due  to  the  whims  of  the  fashion  world.  Long-haired  fur, 
icluding  raccoon,  is  no  longer  the  "in"  thing  for  the 
ashionably  dressed.  As  a  result,  prices  paid  for  raccoon  pelts 
re  down  and  commercial  hunting  and  trapping  pressure  has 
ased. 

Another  important  factor  is  the  raccoon's  ability  to 
hrive  in  man's  artificial  environment.  As  natural  habitat  has 
isappeared,  this  furry  little  masked  bandit  has  fared  very  well 
/ith  the  proliferation  of  attics,  garages  and  sheds,  and 
ardens,  garbage  cans  and  city  dumps. 

Then  too,  the  natural  predators  that  prey  on  raccoons  have 
een  largely  eliminated.  As  a  result,  raccoons  are  commonly 
Dund  prowling  city  streets  and  urban  lots  and  rummaging 
hrough  suburban  garbage  cans.  Many  suburban  areas 
ctually  have  more  raccoons  now  than  they  had  when  they 
/ere  rural. 

The  key  to  coon  hunting  is,  of  course,  one  or  more  good 
ogs.  The  raccoon  is  no  dummy  and  will  quickly  make  a  fool 
<f  even  an  experienced  dog.  Coons  are  very  elusive  creatures 
nd  do  most  of  their  prowling  at  night.  They  are  blessed 
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with  the  ability  to  learn  quickly  and  display  amazing  powers 
of  reasoning.  They  are  strong  and  capable  swimmers,  excellent 
climbers  and  remarkable  fighters.  In  fact,  an  adult  coon  is 
fully  capable  of  making  most  any  dog  regret  his  foolishness 
in  a  one-on-one  battle.  Add  in  the  facts  that  they  are  very 
tasty  when  prepared  properly  and  can  make  a  very  attractive 
mount  for  your  den  or  trophy  room,  and  you  have  one  very 
fine  game  animal.  But  to  get  one,  it's  almost  a  necessity  to 
have  a  good  dog. 

At  this  point,  I'll  be  a  little  cautious.  Good  coon  dogs  are 
different  things  to  different  hunters  and  you'd  do  as  well  to 
insult  a  coon  hunter's  wife  as  to  insult  his  dog.  Most  coon 
hunters  do,  however,  agree  on  certain  requirements,  whether 
the  dogs  are  black  and  tans,  blueticks,  walker  hounds  or 
what-have-you.  A  good  dog  must  have  the  nose  to  not  only 
follow  a  scent  trail  left  by  a  rambling  raccoon,  but  to  unravel 
that  trail  when  the  coon  doubles  back,  strolls  through  a  creek, 
or  criss-crosses  his  own  trail. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  treeing  the  coon.  If  a  dog  is 
persistent  and  savvy,  the  coon  will  eventually  "hole  up"  in 
the  bushy  top  of  a  tree  or  in  an  actual  hole  in  a  tree  trunk. 
Many  dogs,  though  good  on  the  trail,  will  soon  leave  the  tree 
and  wander  off  to  search  for  a  new  trail.  What  is  needed  is 
a  dog  that  will  remain  at  the  tree,  baying  at  the  coon  above, 
until  the  hunter  can  reach  the  scene.  This  is  also  a  strong 
judging  point  in  competition  coon  hunts,  and  a  dog  that 
leaves  the  tree  may  as  well  pack  it  in  for  the  night.  Of  course, 
a  good  dog  must  also  have  the  speed  and  stamina  to  overtake 
a  critter  that  can  move  as  fast  as  15  miles  an  hour  and  cover 
a  lot  of  territory  before  finally  being  treed. 


The  raccoon  has  fared  well  in  man's  environment, 
taking  quite  a  liking  to  attics,  garages,  sheds  and 
gardens.  He's  often  called  the  "masked  bandit"  for 
his  striking  facial  markings  and  habit  of  raiding 
garbage  cans  and  city  dumps. 

With  the  growing  interest  in  coon  hunting  and  the  fact 
that  it  takes  two  years  or  more  to  develop  a  good  dog,  these 
animals  often  command  premium  prices.  Disregarding  prove 
competition  dogs,  which  are  usually  bought  by  check  becaus 
the  cash  would  fill  a  very  large  sack,  a  good  coon  dog  sale  wi 
frequently  require  the  transfer  of  more  than  a  dozen  $100 
bills.  Coon  hunters  LIKE  their  sport! 

Few  avid  coon  hunters  have  one  dog.  Most  have  three  to 
five  and  some  have  so  many  dogs  their  dogfood  bill  equates 
a  second  mortgage.  A  man  or  woman  with  a  pack  of  dogs  w 
also  usually  have  more  than  one  breed  of  dog.  One  may  be 
better  on  the  trail  while  another  is  tops  at  holding  the  tree, 
thereby  encouraging  the  others  to  do  the  same.  The  importa 
thing  is  that  the  dogs  "pack"  well,  which  requires  similar 
speeds,  noses,  and  dispositions.  An  added  advantage  of  a  pa< 
is  that  a  puppy  can  be  introduced  into  the  group  for  on-the-jc 
training.  That  is  the  best  way  for  a  youngster  to  learn  how 
unravel  the  crafty  tricks  of  an  old  boar  coon  and,  hopefully 
learn  that  chasing  deer,  rabbits  and  armadillos  is  a  no-no 
for  a  self-respecting  coon  dog. 

Such  things  do  happen,  and  that  was  the  case  on  this 
particular  chase.  We  finally  arrived  at  the  spot  where  the 
dogs  were  going  berserk.  Ben  Dart  took  one  look  at  the 
slender,  vine  covered  sapling  the  dogs  were  treed  on  and  sa 
with  disgust,  "That's  a  possum's  tree."  Sure  enough,  the  ligh 
quickly  picked  out  the  grinning  rat-like  face  of  a  small  opossu 
clinging  in  the  vines.  Luckily  there  were  two  dog  owners  or 
the  hunt  so  each  could  blame  the  other's  "possum  hunting 
curs"  for  the  mishap. 

Such  light  hearted  banter  and  the  comfortable  comraderi 
it  signifies,  are  an  intimate  part  of  the  lure  of  coon  hunting. 
Men  and  women  with  nothing  more  in  common  than  the  spo 
itself  can  enjoy  a  close  and  real  friendship  based  on  that 
single  point.  By  the  same  measure,  a  man  may  coon  hunt  wi 
a  stranger  once,  but  if  they  are  still  strangers  after  the  night 
hunt  it  is  not  likely  there  will  be  a  second  hunt. 

In  this  case,  the  matter  of  which  dog  treed  the  possum  w; 
never  settled.  Once  again,  Dixie  bugled  a  new  trail  and  we  we 
off  through  the  dark  woods.  It  was  a  short  chase  this  time 
and  we  soon  joined  the  dogs  at  a  large  oak  tree  on  the  bank 
a  small  creek. 
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It  was  a  classic  scene.  The  dogs  were  rearing  against  the 
tree,  scratching  with  their  paws  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  climb 
it.  They  were  oblivious  to  the  cold  water  as  they  bounded  in 
and  out  of  the  creek  to  circle  the  tree.  Each  was  trying  to 
out-do  the  others  in  their  frantic  barking  and  bawling. 

Carefully  our  lights  searched  each  limb  and  branch  and 
fork.  One  of  the  hunters  tried  a  "squaller,"  a  reeded  call 
designed  to  sound  like  a  coon  in  a  fighting  mood.  It's  a 
gosh-awful  noise  most  aptly  described  by  its  name,  but  it  will, 
on  occasion,  cause  a  treed  coon  to  walk  right  down  the  trunk  of 
a  tree.  But  not  this  time. 

After  a  few  more  minutes  of  searching,  Manship  yelled, 
"Got  him!"  Four  lights  quickly  gathered  on  a  small  fork  high 


An  increasing  number  of  folks  are  using  mules  for  coon 
hunting  — they  add  to  the  lure  of  the  nighttime  venture  and 
aid  in  the  chase  through  brush,  briar  and  sloughs. 


above  the  ground.  At  first  we  could  see  only  two  small 
eyes  glowing  like  coals  in  the  glare  of  the  lights.  Then  he 
shifted  a  bit  and  we  could  make  out  the  body.  This  was  a 
young,  plump  member  of  that  popular  group  fondly  referred 
to  as  barbecuing  coons.  For  a  few  moments  we  watched  as  he 
glared  down  at  the  the  dogs  dancing  wildly  around  the  tree, 
then  a  well  placed  shot  from  a. 22  rifle  put  the  critter  in  the 
sack.  The  dogs  were  called  off  the  tree  and  praised  for  their 
work.  They  immediately  began  casting  for  a  new  scent  and 
a  new  chase. 

The  sequence  was  repeated  four  times  that  night,  despite 
the  fact  that  we  quit  early,  meaning  about  midnight.  None  of 
the  other  coons  were  killed.  There  were  several  in  the  freezer 
already  so  we  had  enough  for  a  good  cook-out.  Besides,  it  was 
still  early  fall  and  the  dense  foliage  on  the  trees  made  the  coons 
hard  to  see  and  judge.  Coons  taken  early  tend  to  shed  their 
fur  when  mounted,  so  only  the  barbecue  variety  was  really 
worth  taking.  Later  in  the  winter,  when  the  pelts  were  prime, 
a  big  boar  or  sow  of  12  or  14  pounds  would  be  a  prize  to 
take  to  the  taxidermist.  (By  the  way,  the  record  raccoon,  taken 
in  Wisconsin  in  1950,  weighed  62  pounds  and  6  ounces.  It 
measured  55  inches  from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  its  tail.) 

Shortly  before  the  witching  hour,  we  packed  it  in.  After  all, 
two  members  of  our  party  were  married  and  both  were  trying 
to  maintain  that  fine  balance  between  unrestricted  coon 
hunting  and  marital  harmony.  They  had  to  be  home  for 
breakfast,  at  least.  The  dogs  were  quickly  leashed  and  we 
started  the  long  haul  back  to  the  trucks.  A  coon  hunter  worthy 
of  the  name  knows  his  terrain  intimately.  Directions  and 
distances  mean  little  while  you  are  floundering  through  the 
woods  after  the  dogs,  but  if  you  don't  know  where  you  are 
you  don't  know  how  to  get  back  to  your  starting  point.  Our 
host  this  night  was  a  professional.  A  glance  around  and  a 
quick  check  of  an  ever-handy  compass  and  we  struck  out  on 

a  a  course  that  dumped  us  out  of  the  woods  less  than  40  yards 

■J  from  the  trucks. 

J      Within  minutes  the  dogs  were  loaded  and  we  were  on  our 
way  out  to  the  highway  and  home.  Even  then,  I  could  almost 
swear  I  heard  the  clear,  musical  note  of  a  hound  striking 
a  hot  trail.  It's  like  a  Greek  siren's  song.  Once  you've 
heard  it,  you're  likely  to  be  back  for  more. 
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GIVE  A  GIFT  TO  WILDLIFE 


By  Judy  Hughes  Marte 


and  help  fund  the  state's  new  nongame 

wildlife  program 


With  the  1983  state  income  tax  returns, 
Louisianians  will  have  their  third 
opportunity  to  "give  a  gift  to  wildlife" 
by  donating  all  or  part  of  their  tax 
refunds  to  the  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries.  The  success  of  this  income 
tax  "check-off"  for  wildlife,  thanks  to  the 
generosity  of  many  Louisiana  taxpayers, 
has  allowed  the  department  to  establish 
its  first  nongame  wildlife  program. 


Hunters  and  fishermen  have  long  helped  pay  for  game 
management  through  sales  taxes  on  sport  equipment  and  license 
fees  and  stamps.  The  income  tax  donation  for  wildlife  is  a 
new,  special  way  for  nonconsumptive  wildlife  appreciators, 
as  well  as  sportsmen,  to  support  wildlife  programs. 
Importantly,  it  is  a  way  for  funds  to  be  collected  for  a  nongame 
wildlife  program. 

Until  now,  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  has 
not  had  a  specific  nongame  program.  Without  a  program  per  se, 
department  game  biologists  have  handled  many  nongame 
activities  along  with  their  other  responsibilities.  The 
department  tried  for  a  number  of  years  to  establish  a  nongame 
program,  but  could  never  secure  the  necessary  funds.  The 
new  income  tax  donation  to  wildlife  is  the  answer  to  that 
funding  problem. 

The  check-off  for  wildlife  is  the  result  of  Act  784  of  the 
1981  Louisiana  legislature.  It  allows  every  Louisianian  who 
files  an  individual  state  income  tax  return  and  who  is  entitled 
to  a  refund  to  donate  all  or  any  portion  of  his  refund  to  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 

According  to  the  act,  the  donated  money  is  "to  be  used 
only  by  the  commission  for  preservation,  protection, 
perpetuation  and  enhancement  of  game  and  nongame  wildlife 
and  its  habitat  in  this  state!' 

Although  the  act  says  the  donated  money  can  be  used  for 
both  game  and  nongame  wildlife,  the  department  plans  to 
use  most  of  the  money  to  fund  a  new  nongame  wildlife 
management  program  for  the  state.  Comprehensive  plans 
have  been  drawn  up  for  the  new  program  to  go  into  effect 


July  1, 1984.  A  nongame  section  is  being  created  within  the 
department's  Game  Division  (a  new  division  name  seems 
necessary).  Three  professional  biologists  will  be  hired  for  the 
section,  as  a  start. 

To  date,  20  other  states  have  passed  legislation  for  a  wildlife 
check-off  on  state  income  tax  returns.  Colorado  led  the  way 
in  1977  and  raised  close  to  $3  million  in  the  five  tax  years 
that  followed  (1978-1982).  Other  states  quickly  realized 
similar  check-off  programs  might  be  the  answer  to  their 
nongame  management  funding  needs. 

In  some  of  the  states,  such  as  Colorado,  New  Jersey  and 
Virginia,  the  income  tax  check-off  funds  are  collected  solely  to 
benefit  nongame  species.  In  other  states,  including  Louisiana, 
New  York,  and  New  Mexico,  the  funds  are  for  all  wildlife, 
game  and  nongame. 

In  all  20  states,  the  response  of  the  taxpayers  has  been 
tremendous.  Minnesota,  for  example,  began  a  check-off  program 
in  1980  and  raised  $523,000  the  first  year  — the  largest  amount 
received  by  any  state  in  the  first  year  of  its  program. 

Here  in  Louisiana,  taxpayers  have  similarly  shown  their 
enthusiasm  for  this  new  way  of  helping  wildlife.  On  1981 
tax  returns,  35,553  individuals  collectively  gave  $316,058. 
The  figures  for  the  amount  donated  on  1982  tax  returns  will 
not  be  available  until  March  of  1984.  There  is  a  delay  in 
reaching  final  figures  for  each  tax  year  because  some  taxes 
are  paid  quarterly  and  some  are  delinquent  or  late.  It  takes 
some  time  for  the  Department  of  Revenue  and  Taxation  to 
come  up  with  a  final  audit. 

On  the  1981  tax  return  forms,  individuals  could  designate 
whether  they  wished  their  donations  to  go  to  game  or  nongame 
wildlife  (or  some  to  each).  But,  to  simplify  the  forms  and 
the  bookkeeping  involved,  the  forms  were  changed  in  1982 
to  include  only  one  space  for  a  donation  to  wildlife,  with  no 
breakdown  for  game  or  nongame.  It's  interesting  to  note  that 
in  1981,  with  separate  lines  for  game  and  nongame, 
$209,290  was  donated  for  game,  and  $106,768  for  nongame. 

As  a  new  program,  one  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  nongame 
section  will  be  to  survey  and  inventory  the  nongame  wildlife 
of  the  state. 

Just  what  are  nongame  species?  Louisiana  law  defines 
"nongame  quadrupeds"  as  alligators,  beavers,  bobcats,  mink, 
muskrats,  nutrias,  raccoons  and  other  wild  animals  valuable 
for  their  skins  or  furs.  The  connotation  of  "nongame"  for  the 
department's  new  program,  however,  is  something  different. 

The  department's  definition  of  nongame  includes  all 
animals  that  are  not  hunted,  fished,  or  commercially 
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Three-toed  box  turtle 


Black  runner 
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harvested  for  their  meat,  fur  or  hide.  This  includes  mammals 
such  as  cougars,  wolves,  bats  and  chipmunks.  It  includes  the 
red-tailed  hawk,  peregrin  falcon,  great-horned  owl,  cardinal, 
chickadee,  bluebird  and  many  other  species  of  songbirds, 
shorebirds,  hawks  and  owls.  It  includes  reptiles  and 
amphibians  — tree  frogs,  toads,  salamanders,  snakes. 

Within  the  category  of  nongame  wildlife  are  threatened  and 
endangered  species.  Some  of  these,  like  the  bald  eagle  and 
brown  pelican,  have  received  much  publicity  in  recent  years. 
Others  are  less  well  known.  Endangered  species  in  Louisiana 
include  the  red  wolf,  peregrin  falcon,  red-cockaded 
woodpecker,  bald  eagle,  Bachman's  warbler,  and  leather-back 
turtle.  The  status  of  these  and  other  endangered  or  threatened 
species  in  Louisiana  will  be  evaluated  by  the  nongame 
biologists.  The  habitats  of  these  species  will  be  studied  and 
efforts  will  be  made  to  purchase  and  perpetuate  critial  habitat 
for  threatened  and  endangered  species.  Management  plans  for 
each  species  involved  will  be  developed. 

The  major  responsibilities  of  the  new  nongame  section  can 
be  divided  into  two  facets  — a  survey  and  inventory  of  nongame 
species,  and,  management  and  development  of  these  species 
and  their  habitat.  The  goals  of  the  survey  facet  are  to 


inventory  the  state's  nongame  species  and  prepare  range  maps 
for  these  animals,  promote  nonconsumptive  public  utilization 
of  nongame  wildlife,  and  locate  unique  areas  of  special 
nongame  interest.  The  section  will  prepare  a  checklist  and 
atlas  with  range  maps  and  other  information  on  nongame 
species.  Also,  popular  publications  and  slide  presentations  to 
promote  nongame  interest  will  be  prepared. 

The  objectives  of  the  management  and  development  stage 
are  to  devise  and  employ  development  techniques  that  will 
serve  to  enhance  and/or  restore  nongame  habitat  on  state- 
owned  areas,  develop  a  series  of  nature  trails  on  state-owned 
areas,  evaluate  the  economic  impact  of  urban  nongame  problem 
species,  and  prepare  publications  on  how  to  create  or  improve 
nongame  habitat  in  urban  environments. 

At  present  the  only  nature  trail  maintained  by  the 
department  is  the  Honey  Island  trail  on  the  Pearl  River 
Wildlife  Management  Area  in  St.  Tammany  Parish.  Nature 
trails  on  other  WMAs  will  be  created  to  provide  optimum 
opportunities  to  observe  and  enjoy  nongame  wildlife. 

Ongoing  development  programs  on  WMAs  will  be  evaluated 
to  determine  what  modifications  to  present  programs  would 
provide  optimum  nongame  benefits. 
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The  department  is  anxious  to  begin  the  new  nongame  section 
in  July  of  next  year.  The  benefits  derived  from  the  program 
will  be  great  and  far-reaching.  The  nongame  wildlife  of  the 
state  will  of  course  benefit.  Game  animals  too  will  benefit, 
for,  as  a  general  rule,  when  habitat  is  restored  or  enhanced 
for  nongame,  game  species  benefit  as  well.  You  and  I  will 
benefit  from  the  increased  information  that  will  be  available 
on  nongame  animals  and  the  increased  opportunities  to  enjoy 
all  wildlife.  And,  future  generations  will  benefit  as  they  continue 
to  enjoy  wildlife  and  the  out-of-doors  in  a  way  made  possible 
by  our  protection  and  management  efforts  today. 

Louisianians  have  a  strong  tradition  of  utilizing  wildlife 
for  meat,  fur,  or  hides  — hunting,  fishing,  trapping,  shrimping, 
oystering,  crawfishing,  etc.  This  is  consumptive  utilization 
of  wildlife.  The  concept  behind  the  new  nongame  program  is 
one  of  nonconsumptive  utilization.  Nongame  wildlife  is  "used" 
simply  for  enjoyment,  for  its  aesthetic  value.  We  can  observe 
nongame  wildlife,  photograph  it,  study  it,  learn  from  it,  and 
enrich  our  lives  through  it.  All  without  removing  the  animals 
from  their  environment. 

Birdwatching  is  probably  the  most  popular  and  well-known 
form  of  nongame  nature  study  and  enjoyment.  But  all  other 


forms  of  wildlife  can  be  similarly  observed,  studied, 
appreciated  and  enjoyed.  The  department  hopes  to  encourage 
increasing  numbers  of  people  to  do  just  this. 

The  success  of  the  tax  donation  program  in  its  first  two 
years  is  evidence  that  Louisiana  hunters  and  nonhunters  alike 
want  to  support  a  program  that  benefits  all  wildlife.  They 
want  to  "give  a  gift"  to  wildlife  in  return  for  the  joy  wildlife 
gives  to  all  of  us. 

When  you  sit  down  to  fill  out  your  Louisiana  income  tax 
return,  look  for  the  line  for  a  donation  to  wildlife  and  "give 
a  gift!'  Even  if  you  are  not  due  a  return,  you  can  help  support 
the  department's  new  nongame  program.  Simply  write  a  check 
for  any  amount  payable  to  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  and  send  it  to:  Fiscal  Officer,  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries,  P.O.  Box  15570,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70895.  Be 
sure  to  designate  on  the  check  or  in  a  separate  note  that  the 
gift  is  for  the  nongame  program.  Whether  you  donate  all  or 
part  of  your  tax  refund  or  send  a  separate  check,  yourdonation 
is  tax-deductable  on  your  next  year's  state  and  federal 
income  tax. 

Give  a  gift  to  wildlife.  The  gift  you'll  get  in  return  is  the 
enjoyment  all  wildlife  brings  to  our  lives. 
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Four  Good  Reasons  to  Wear 
Hunter  Orange 

Most  hunters  are  aware  of  the  tre- 
mendous safety  value  of  hunter  orange 
clothing  in  preventing  "mistaken  for 
game"  accidents.  Indeed,  in  the  29  states 
that  have  mandatory  hunter  orange  re- 
quirements, the  decrease  in  this  cate- 
gory of  hunting  accidents  has  been 
dramatic  However,  hunters  shouldn't 
overlook  the  safety  value  of  hunter 
orange  in  a  number  of  other  hunting 
situations,  some  of  which  are  among 
the  prime  causes  of  hunting  accidents 
each  season. 

In  a  recent  compilation  of  state  hunt- 
ing accident  reports,  prepared  by  the 
North  American  Association  of  Hunter 
Safety  Coordinators,  hunter's  judge- 
ment—or misjudgement— stands  out  as 
a  prime  cause  of  many  accidents.  In 
this  category,  hunter  orange  clothing 
can  play  an  important  role  in  reducing 
such  accidents.  Specifically  these  situa- 
tions include: 

Hunter  covered  by  shooter  swing- 
ing on  game -Accidents  in  this  cate- 
gory would  not  occur  if  hunters  always 
knew  the  location  of  their  partners  and 
took  shots  only  in  their  proper  zone  of 
fire.  Hunter  orange  is  a  big  aid  in  help- 
ing hunters  to  be  constantly  aware  of 
the  location  of  other  hunters  in  their 
group,  particularly  when  moving  through 
dense  cover.  Should  a  hunter  attempt 
a  shot  beyond  his  safe  zone  of  fire,  the 
high  visibility  of  hunter  orange  can  help 
in  stopping  that  swing  before  it's  too  late. 


Hunter  out  of  sight  of  shooter— 

Clearly  not  every  accident  in  this  cate- 
gory could  be  prevented  by  hunter 
orange  clothing.  However,  no  other 
color  can  make  a  hunter  more  visible 
at  a  distance  than  hunter  orange.  Before 
taking  a  shot  at  game,  every  hunter 
should  be  absolutely  sure  that  he  has 
a  safe  background.  Hunter  orange 
clothing  goes  a  long  way  in  helping  you 
stand  out  in  that  background. 

Hunter  moving  into  the  line  of 
fire  — The  need  to  know  where  every- 
one in  your  hunting  party  is  at  all  times 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  If  you  don't 
know  where  they  are,  you  won't  know 
if  they  are  moving  into  your  line  of 
fire— or  if  you're  moving  into  their  line 
of  fire.  Again,  hunter  orange  clothing 
can  be  an  important  factor  in  helping 
everyone  keep  track  of  each  other. 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  safe 
gun  handling  and  good  judgement,  but 
every  hunter  should  take  full  advantage 
of  the  multiple  safety  benefits  of  hunter 
safety  clothing. 


Louisiana  Operation  Game  Thief 

The  Enforcement  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
is  initiating  a  new  program  to  help  crack 
down  on  game  and  fish  law  violators. 

The  program,  referred  to  as  "Opera- 
tion Game  Thief  or  "Pinch  a  Poacher!' 
is  meant  to  stimulate  citizen  involve- 
ment in  reporting  law  violations  by 
offering  rewards  of  $100  to  $300  or 
more  to  persons  providing  information 
leading  to  a  conviction.  Code  numbers 
will  be  used  to  protect  the  identity  of 
informants  and  a  special  toll-free  phone 
line  is  being  instituted  specifically  for 
reporting  tips. 


The  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation  is 
assisting  in  the  development  of  the 
program,  which  is  to  be  modeled  after 
similar  programs  now  operating  in  other 
states.  Operation  Game  Thief  will  be 
run  by  a  board  of  directors  and  a  citizen 
advisory  board  whose  duties  will  be  to 
develop  the  procedures  for  paying  re- 
wards and  approving  their  disperse- 
ment.  Funds  for  the  rewards  will  be 
raised  through  private  contributions. 

Look  for  more  news  about  Operation 
Game  Thief  and  the  special  "hot  line" 
phone  number  in  upcoming  issues  of 
Louisiana  Conservationist. 
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MOVING? 

If  you  are  moving,  be  sure  to  send  a  change  of  address  notice  to 
Louisiana  Conservationist.  When  you  do,  be  sure  to  include  a  mailing 
label  with  your  old  address  taken  from  the  magazine  We  must  have 
this  label  to  make  an  address  change  because  it  contains  your  computer 
account  number  Compliance  with  this  procedure  will  insure  a  prompt  and 
accurate  change  of  address  Mail  the  old  label  along  with  your  new  address 
to:  Circulation  Manager,  Louisiana  Conservationist,  PO  Box  15570,  Baton 
Rouge, LA  70895. 
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"WE  GET 
LETTERS..." 


Enthusiastic  Comments 

"Did  you  see  that  article  in  the  Con- 
servationist about  blue  crabs?" 

"Oh  yes!  There  was  an  article  in  the 
Louisiana  Conservationist  recently 
about  sea  shells'.' 

The  phone  rang.  "Grandpa,  did  you 
see  that  in  the  Conservationist  about 
fishing  around  the  oil  rigs?" 

Heard  among  the  ladies,  "There  are 
some  excellent  recipes  in  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist'.' 

"There  is  an  excellent  little  maga- 
zine published  by  the  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Department.  It  is  called  the 
Louisiana  Conservationist.  I  know  you 
would  enjoy  reading  it'.' 

You  bet  I  would.  I  have  been  enjoy- 
ing it  for  more  than  fifty  years.  In  fact 
I  have  before  me  at  this  moment  the 
issue  of  the  Louisiana  Conservationist 
Review  of  July  1934,  preserved  be- 
cause of  the  article  about  poisonous 
snakes  of  Louisiana.  I  suggest,  Mrs. 
Marte,  that  you  republish  the  article. 

I  am  writing  to  let  you  and  all  the 
members  of  your  staff  know  that  I  am 
hearing  more  and  more  enthusiastic 
comments  about  your  excellent  publica- 
tion. Please  keep  up  the  good  work. 
Thank  you. 

Oscar  A.  Chandler 

Chandler's  Jewelry  and  Gems 

Lafayette,  LA 


Praise  from  State  Representative  Scogin 

Just  a  note  to  let  you  know  I  just 
received  my  July-August  issue  of  the 
Conservationist,  and  I  am  taking  this 
opportunity  to  compliment  you  on  this 
issue's  excellence.  Every  issue  is  great, 
but  I  especially  enjoyed  this  one.  The 
articles  "Gifts  from  the  Gulf"  and 
"Chandeleur  Fishing  Fantasy"  are  ex- 
ceedingly interesting. 

I  also  noted  the  recognition  given 
to  my  great  and  good  friend,  Edgar 
Veillon.  Edgar  is  no  doubt  one  of  the 
greatest  conservationists  of  the  century. 
It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  have  worked 
with  him  in  a  number  of  instances  in 
the  field  of  conservation. 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Edward  C.  Scogin 

State  Representative 

Slidell,  LA 


Where  Are  the  Hiking  Trails? 

I  found  your  article  on  Louisiana 
hiking  trails  (Conservationotes,  May/ 
June  1983)  very  interesting.  However, 
I  have  a  problem  finding  the  trails. 

If  there  is  a  map  showing  the  different 
hiking  trails  throughout  Louisiana,  I 
would  appreciate  a  copy. 

Eddie  L.  Moss 
Thibodaux,  LA 

The  book  "Trail  Guide  to  the  Delta 
Country" published  by  the  New  Orleans 
group  of  the  Sierra  Club  has  an  ex- 
cellent section  on  hiking  that  includes 
location  maps,  trail  distances  and  de- 
scriptions, addresses  to  write  to  for 
additional  information,  and  other 
pertinent  information. 

The  book  also  covers  canoeing, 
camping,  cycling,  tubing  and  birding 
in  central  and  southern  Louisiana  and 
southern  Mississippi.  It  costs  $9.95  and 
is  available  at  many  sporting  goods 
and  outdoor  stores  throughout  the  state. 
Or,  you  may  obtain  the  book  by  writing 
to  Trail  Guide,  New  Orleans  Group 
of  the  Sierra  Club,  111  S.  Hennessey 
Street,  New  Orleans,  LA  70119. 

Information  on  hiking  trails  located 
within  the  Kisatchie  National  Forest 
system  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to: 
Forest  Supervisor,  2500  Shreveport 
Hwy.,  Alexandria,  LA  71360. 

—  Editor 


Praise  from  Husband  and  Wife 

Thank  you  for  sending  us  the  Loui- 
siana Conservationist.  We  both  enjoyed 
our  first  issue  very  much. 

My  husband  is  an  avid  fisherman, 
particularly  of  catfish  and  bream,  so 
he  especially  enjoyed  the  article  "Catch- 
ing Cats"  (July/August  1983).  He  also 
cooks  his  catch  and  makes  a  delicious 
catfish  stew. 

I  enjoyed  the  article  "Gifts  from  the 
Gulf"  and  the  accompanying  photo- 
graphy. I  have  used  shells  as  the  subject 
on  several  pieces  of  china  and  intend 
to  do  more. 

We  enjoyed  Mr.  Guidry's  comments 
also. 

Neil  and  Martha  Adkison 
Slidell,  LA 


Kinfolk  Guided  Roosevelt  on  Bear  Hunt 

When  I  read  "Teddy's  Tensas"  in 
your  September-October  issue,  I  re- 
membered that  some  of  my  husband's 
"kin  folk"  had  also  hunted  with  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  thought  you  may  be 
interested.  Kelly  Ward's  great-aunt 
married  John  Osborn  who  also  took 
Roosevelt  hunting. 

Jane  Carroll  Ward 

Kelly  Ward's  Piano  &  Organ  Shop 

Alexandria,  LA 

The  materials  you  sent  us  — about 
the  Osborns,  Roosevelt's  bear  hunt, 
and  correspondence  from  Roosevelt  to 
John  Osborn  —  is  very  interesting.  We'd 
like  to  share  a  bit  of  that  historical 
information  with  our  Conservationist 
readers: 

"After  Colonel  Roosevelt  returned 
to  Washington,  he  invited  all  who  had 
accompanied  him  on  the  hunt  to  visit 
at  the  White  House.  In  December  of 
1907,  John,  his  father  and  Uncle  Rapp 
accepted  the  invitation.  While  there, 
they  were  entertained  at  a  dinner  served 
in  the  State  Room,  and  as  far  as  is 
known,  this  was  the  only  dinner  of  its 
kind  where  guests  were  attired  in 
ordinary  civilian  dress. 

In  appreciation  for  their  help  on  the 
bear  hunt,  the  President  gave  the  young- 
est member  of  the  party,  John,  his  spurs, 
which  are  now  a  prized  possession  of 
his  descendants'.' 

—  Editor 
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